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For Autumn and Winter Work with Young | 


People 


Steps Christward 


Counsel for Young Christians 


By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


Special Student’s Edition, 30 Cents Net. 


In response to a demand from a number of | 


pastors, a special student’s edition of this use- 


ful little manual of the Christian life has just | 


been published to retail at 30 cents met 
postpaid. It is designed to serve the use of 
those who would adopt it as a kind of text- 
book for Christian Endeavor Societies or pas- 
tor’s classes. 

The earlier edition, bound in red and gold at 
75 cents net, makes an excellent gift. 


Those who wish a good book, practical, straight- 
forward, unflinching but kindly and winning, to give 
Jo young people, will find such a book here.—Ros- 
ERT E. SPEER, in the Record of Christian Work. 

The book is not involved, abounds in happy illus- 
tration and is eminently suitable for Christian En 
deavorers and the higher classes in our Sunday 
schools.— The Examiner, London. 


Che Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicago 


| A Dolly Mission 


Here is the brief story of a modern inspiration: It 
| sprang from the touching words of Miss Mary L. 
| Daniels, teacher in the American Board college at 
| Harpoot, Turkey. She was telling the Sunday 
school at West Winfield, N. Y., of the reception of a 
single doll by the girls of the college, of the rapture 
| of the one who received it, of the heartrending 
longing in the eyes of the scores of other “little 
mothers’? who might not claim the dainty gift. 
What was one doll among hundreds of girls? This 
| was where the fire of inspiration fell. It burned 
in the heart of the superintendent, Deacon A. A- 
Leach, until, a few weeks later, he offered to fur- 
nish free all the dolls which the members of the 
| Sunday school would dress. The effect was elec- 
trical! Young and old, boys and girls eagerly 
clamored for dolls, that they might brighten the 
lives of the girls in Euphrates College, Harpoot. 
Even the pastor took one. This was just before 
the summer vacation, and some fingers must have 
been very busy during the hot months. For the 
callcame to bring in the dollsin all their finery soon 
afier school opened in September. A dress parade 
| was held. The whole church and many outsiders 
were interested. And the unanimous verdict was, 
that daintier, prettier and more attractively ap- 
pareled dollies had never been seen in town before. 
In all, seventy-five were carefully wrapped in tissue 
paper and packed in a strong barrel the next day 
for shipment. Need it be said that the joy in the 
hearts of the Armenian girls will find a ringing 
echo in the breasts of those who sent the gifts, and 
that the interest in foreign missions has been stim- 
ulated in a little country Sunday school by means 
| of this beautiful charity as it never could have been 
by lesson, sermon or occasional address? s. B. 


| 
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Our ciimalins Societies 


National 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
MIB8B810N8. Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
Wig: iggin, John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Pure) Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and ating Agen, 8t.; in Chicago, 158 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
Fourth ane and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. Wiliam 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and —e- 
tions pny all correspondence rela to estates an 
anauities should be add: —. Re oseph B. Clark, 
% D., Editorial Secretary ; on Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Gallen: ‘Don 0. elton, Asso- 





cia 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY gasoctassom, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
nited States, evangelistic and otucevens atthe South 


oars 615 Co tional House ; Chicago office, 153 La. 

Salle St. Donations may be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIETY 
Aids in building churches and personages. Rev. Charles 
od R... chards, D. D., Secretary ; Cobb, D. D. 

retary Emeritus; Charles i$ Hope, Tressurer, 105 
kast 22nd St. New York, N.Y. Rew c H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, lli.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Oongre- 
a ¢ House, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikof, 
M. ©. A. Building. 8 fan Francisco. Cal., Field Secre- 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 


‘ead, Correspond > coer 8.F. Wilkins, 
evn Offices, 612, 613 py en ational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington St, Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SOHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, as House, Sg Wil- 
lard Scott, D, D., BD. bresifents Fk. Sanders, Ph. D., Sec 


J. H. Tewksbury, Treas 
astain ns Sunday school inis- 
oummnaean't shes lesson helps libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools gratuitously, 
oratreduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
SS are ee by ae be riations from the 
u 
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ST. ABIGAIL efte PINES 


By WititamMm ALLEN KNIGHT 





AUTHOR OF “* THE SONG OF OUR 


SYRIAN GUEST ™ 





Illustrated by George A, Williams 
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Who is an “able seaman” 


surprises and delights me.” 


Order now. 


Yad ‘as is a book that will be read. 
oft e It warms the heart of every 


on 
peal to every man and woman who 
knows what it is to love. It is a 
fascinating tale of old New Bedtord 
whaling days — not a religious novel 
nor one with a_ philosophical ax to 
grind. But it is more than a stir- 
ring sea-story, and touches the deeps of human life and love and victory 
in a way that can never be forgotten. 
Dean FRANCIS G, PEABODY of Harvard University 

himself, 
Pines in manuscript, says, * 1 know it is the real thing. The story 


moves with vivacity, lucidity, and pathos. 


To be published October 14 
$1.00 net. 


lover of stirring, out-door life 


sea and shore, and makes its ap- 


and who read Si. Abigail of the 


The mastery of seamanship 


Postage 9 cents 
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100,000 OF 
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All con’ ons from churches,. 
Sunday schools roy Individuals go directly for mission- 


ary hy 
poli venest, known in the trade 08 The Pii- 
a. Press, pi ublishes The ionalist and Christian 
Wor series of Lesson Helps and Sunda; 
schoo! eee oks for + eng « Mog schoo! 1 and home read- 
ing, Records and Requisites and Suaday 
scoools, and. sells the books of "all other publishers as 
well as its o Its emer is entirely separate from 
— to whic: sawever, 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FOND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the © ngregational Churches of the United States.”’) 
Helps needy Co gational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by be aore President, 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary v. Wm. A. Rice: 
D. D., Fourth Ave., and 22nd St., N N_Y.; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D.; 
uld; Corresponding Secre , Rev. 
C. P. Osburne, Room 601 Congre popory ee eee OstoD. 
A Congre ational society devoted to the material, social, 
moral an retigions welfare of seamen of all nations, 
aod ——— mainly by the churches of New England. 

should be made payable to the Boston Sea 
Contributions from churches 





man’s Friend Society. 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SCCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, v. D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desirin, ng peters or 

wnt a = Massachusetts and in other States. 

61 pata House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BoARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. —¥ 
qunets es solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G@. Sta’ 
Treasurer, 704 Sears poiidine. Apply for aid to 
Foe kmrieh , 609 Congregational Ho 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its Ege) is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangeiieal Co gational 
Churches and Sunda; ay Gehools in Boston and ap owbarbe. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pre: Kel ~ Dgaeat George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bos 


Women’s Organizations 


WoOMAN’S Bogep OF sugesoma, § Room 704 Congres. 
tional House. Louise = Treasurer; M 
KE. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary 


eon HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
Congre tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
et . L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 


THE WoOMAN’S SEAMAN’S vatap > Sommer of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational H Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer 19 Greenville ‘st, Roxbary. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 


| WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Loss OF VITALITY is loss of the principle of life, 
and is early indicated by failing appetite and dimin- 
ishing strength and endurance. Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the greatest vitalizer--it acts on all the 
organs and functions, and builds up the whole 
system. 


‘B. & A. AUTUMNAL ExcuRsIoNn, OCT. 12, 
fHROUGH THE BERKSHIRE HILLS, Hupson 
RIVER AND NEW YORK, returning Fall River Line 
to Boston, Thursday to Sunday, for $5 From 
Stations west of Boston Oct. 11. Secure a descrip- 
tive leafict. A. S. Hanson, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
Boston & Albany R. R., Boston. 





NEW CAR LINE TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.— 
Pullman tourist sleeping cars through to Los Ange- 
les without change daily from Chicago, beginning 
Sept. 15, via the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line and the newly opened Salt Lake 
Route. Great reduction in time schedules via 
this route. Colonist one way tickets on sale daily 
from Chicago, beginning Sept. 15, only $33 to Los 
Angeles. Correspondingly low rates from other 
points. Double berth in tourist sleeping cars, $7. 
For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full 
particulars, apply to your nearest ticket agent, or 
to S. A. Hutchison, Mgr., 212 Clark St., Chicago. 


NEW YORK EXCURSION, THURSDAY, Oct. 5, 
VIA BOSTON & MAINE R. R., $5 — Hoosac 
MOUNTAINS, HuDSON RIVER & FALL RIVER 
LINE.—Oct. 5 the Boston & Maine Railroad will run 
the annual New York Excursion. A two hundred 
mile train ride through the Deerfield Valley.and the 
Hoosac Mountains to Troy and Albany, N. Y., a 
delightful sail on the palatial steamers down the 
Hudson to New York City; two days in the Metrop- 
olis and back to Boston via the famous Fall River 
Line Steamers. $5 fortheround trip. Writetothe 
General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston, for the beautiful illustrated book- 
let, which describes the trip in detail. It will be 
mailed free upon receipt of a postal card. 





GREEN MOUNTAINS IN AUTUMN.—Now is best 
time of year at Vermont resorts. Two of the most 
delightful months of the year in Vermont are Sep- 
tember and October. With the last days of Septem- 
ber the foliage on the “green hills” begins to put 
on its more pronounced and attractive tints, and 
one then can look in no direction without seeing 
the most beautiful leaf pictures in crimson and 
emerald or in gold and brown of varied hues. To 
scenes which charm and captivate the eye is added 
an atmosphere that is in itself a tonic, and it is 
little wonder that many of the summer visitors to 
Vermont remain during the month of September 
and some until far into October. This year the 
Central Vermont Railway offers special inducements 
to persons desiring to see the Green Mountains, in 
all their autumn glories, in the form of reduced rate 
round-trip tickets, good going to Vermont until 
Sept. 30, and good returning any time up to Nov. 1. 
Among the resort hotels that will remain open 
until Oct. 1 are the original Hotel Champlain, Swan- 
ton, the Franklin House, Highgate Springs, and 
the Summit House, Mt. Mansfield ; while the Maple- 
-wood at Randolph, the new Portland at Sheldon, 
the Green Mountain Inn at Stowe and the Pavilion 
at Montpelier, open-all-the-year houses, will wel- 
come guests at any time during tne fall and winter. 
The Central Vermont Railway operates three fast 
express trains daily, between Boston and Vermont 
and Montreal, including the ‘‘ New England States 
Limited,” the newest and best-appointed train run- 
ning out of Boston. Tickets, parlor and sleeping 


-car reservations and information at 360 Washington 


Street, Boston. 


LAKE WINNIVESAUKEE EXCURSION, SATUR- 
DAY, SEPT. 30—$2 round tiip via Boston & 
Maine Railroad. Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hamp- 
shire’s ideal lake resort, is the one place in New 
England for a day’s outing. The trip in the train is 
through one of the most beautiful sections of New 
Hampshire; and at Alton Bay the steamer Mt. 
Washington connects with the train and sails over 
the lake, covering a distance of about sixty miles 
and occupying about five hours. From the decks of 
the steamer one can get an excellent view of the 
White Mountains on a clear day. At times the 
summit of Mt. Washington is plainly visible. The 
‘pasture lands and beautiful valleys, which form the 
prettiest portion of the Merrimac Valley, can be 
plainly seen from the steamer. On Saturday, Sept. 
30, round-trip tickets at a rate of $2 are on sale 
at Boston City Ticket Office, 322 Washington Street, 
and at Union Station. Tickets will be good going 
on special train which will leave at 8.20 a M., con- 
necting at Alton Bay with the steamer. Returning, 
leave Alton Bay on arrival of steamer. Tickets will 
remain on sale at City Ticket Office, 322 Washing- 
ton Street, until Sept. 29, and at Union Station until 
departure of train Sept. 30. 


owe rie veneer ~ me amare 
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COVER: 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Vongregationahst, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuancs can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICEs, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Congregationalist does not knowingly admit de- 
ceptive or fraudulent advertisements to its columns 
and only accepts business from reputable firms. It re- 
fuses each year thousands of dollars’ worth of advertis- 
ing of a kind which many religious papers are quite 
willing to accept. But it cannot unde e to investi- 
gate the truth of all statements mnade in its advertis: 
columns, and we must remind our readers that an ad- 
vertisement in The Congregationalist is not an indorse- 
ment by The hg oe eee moe It is good Congrega- 
tional doctrine that any declaration has only such 
weight as its inherent truth and reasonableness and 
the character of those who utter it entitle it to have. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW S?BSCRIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, 82 


The Pilgrim Press 
Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Tod i 
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FOR YOUR 
WEDDINGS 


USE 
The Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. 
Printed in pica type, 16mo (44 x 6}), rubri- 
cated. Each copy in a white card-beard box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL 
Use, with Certificate to be filled out by 
Clergyman of ANY denomination. 

NO. Net Price 
30. White Cloth, gilt edges - - - $0.75 

*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 

*,* The names of bride and groom, and date of 
marriage, will be stamped in gold on the cover, 
free, providing it does not require more than 
two lines. . 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


Publisher 
2 and 3 Bible Houseye NEW YORK 











100 NEW SONGS wn 


YOUNC PEOPLE’SSONCS OF PRAISE 
30 cents per copy, by mail; #25.00 per hundred. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., Chicago and New York. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 








Religious Notices 














Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





* 
STUDENTS and other young people coming to Boston 

will be heartity welcomed at the Central Congregational 
Church corner of Newbury and Rerkeley Streets (near 
the Institute of Technology). The ministers especially 
ask information regarding these young people and they 
will be glad to assist them in any way. One of the min- 
isters may be found at the church daily during Septem 
ber, between 12 and 1. 

JOHN HOPKINS DENISON, Pastor. 

MARKHAM W. STACKPOLE, Associate. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; t Pp 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for ae vessels; 
publishes the Swilor's Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Life . 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rey. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretar 1. 
W. HALL hors, Treasurer. 











Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each msertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Minister. A successful young pastor who has built 
two flourishing churches would take a new Charge. Ad 
dress “* Minister,” 38, care The Congregationalist, Boston. 





Positions paying $1,0060—85,000 now open for Sales- 
men, Executive, Clerical and Technical men; write for 
booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New 

ork. 


Piano and Harmony. Miss L. A. Maguire, 26 
Blagden Street, Boston, resumes lessons after Oct. 1. 
Special work for young teachers. Kvening lessons if 
desired. 


A Lady ¢esires a position as companion or to take 
charge of an invalid. she can do fine needlework. 
References if desired. Address K. M., 14 Turner Street 
Salem, Mass. 








Pipe and Reed Charch and Chapel Organs. 
Several good instruments for sale which we have taken 
in exchange. Send postal card for list. Estey Organ 
Company, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


For Rent. A furnished house, pleasantly located 
eight miles from the State House, near steain and elec- 
tric lines, will be rented for six months from Nov. Ist, 
on very moderate terms. Address Drawer 5206, Boston, 
Mass. ‘ 


Bookkeeper; $1,000; manager, $2,000 ; clerk, $800 ; 
secretary (steno), $1,000; a tg ntendent. $2,500 ; sales- 
man, $1.500; correspondent, $1,200; many others on 
file. Call or write, Business Opportunity Vo., 1 Union 
Square, New York. 


Roxbury, Mass. A quiet home for elderly ladies 
and invalids; attractively situated; the rooms are 
bright and sunny; service of an experienced nurse 
when needed. Address Mrs. Jane Wood, 37 Bainbridge 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Round Trip Tickets Boston to Matias Oa be 
obtained for subscribers of The Conhyregationa nd 
their families for $6.00. This does not include state- 
rooms or meals—just the passage. Address Halifax, 
care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted. Boarders for the summer, beginning 
June 15th, at Breezy Hill House and Cottage, on an es- 
tate of 400 acres. Golf, tennis, etc. sup) 

vegetables, milk and cream. Send for illustra book- 
let. Mr. or Mrs. Eben Fish, P. O. address Lisbon, N. H. 
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Educational 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ Ger crne. 

4 Ashburton PIl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San ectiesst 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co. 


THEOLOGICAL 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 98th year Sept. 20, 1905. 
For coaalogue. map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
See! buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
acilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 





CONNEOCTIOUT, HARTFORD. 


A Training Sebest for the Chris. 
HARTF RD tian anos BF pen to College 
Graduates of all Denominatior s 


on equal terms. 


THEOLOGICAL 
sree Cuneo Stns ae SEMINARY 


—ae Peda o., 
Sept. 27, 1905. -) A HE > DEAN. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough Liner for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 80th year opens Sept. 28, 1905. +g Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Central Congregational Seminary of America. 
Thorough training for College men. Admits stu- 
dents of all denominations. Courses in Science of 
Preaching, Missions, Suciology, Pedagogy, P-ychol- 
ogy, Music. Affiliated schools for Germans, Scandi- 
navians and lay workers. Address 
Prof. H. M. SCOTT,81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago. 


541 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BIBLE Tratnixc SCHOOL 


For Cirenlar of General Information address 
WILBERT W. WHITE, President. 


Union Theological Seminary 


The next term opens Sept. 27,0 A. M., fer the recep- 
tion of new stadents. The inauguration of Prof. James 
Everett Frame, M A.,as Kdward Robinson Professor of 
Biblical Theology, will oc cur OD September 28, at 4.30 
P.M. Inaugural ‘addre 83: “ fhe Purpose of New Testa- 
ment Theology.’ 

The Seminary offers a full curriculum of theological 
study, calculating to prepare students for all forms of 
re ligious activity. It is also affilia‘ed with Columbia 
and New York Universities, who e graduate courses are 
open without charge to students recommended by the 
Seminary. For information and catalogue, address the 
a. Rev CHARLES CU CHBERTD HALL, D. D., 
wL. D., 700 Park Avenue, New York City 


THE EXTENSION OF BIBLICAL STUDY 


THE INSTITUTE OF FIF TY COURSES | | 

,Opular ane yrotessional) for 

SACRED LITERATURE ministers. Sanday school teach- 

» parents, and all wh» are in- 

tone sted in the improvement 

and extension of Riblical study 

in the home, the church, or the 

conununity. Private study, 

class work or lectures. Send 
oF for Announcements. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO 
MASSACHUSETTS 


(Continuing 
The American Institute of 
Sacred laterature) 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 

Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Beautiful grounds. Golf, 

— Ball, Tennis, Fieid Hockey, Horseback 
iding 


Mrs. E.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON, 


Mount Ida School &&&; 


Six miles from Boston. 
Advanced courses in French, German, History, 
Literature, Music for advanced students 
Certificate aimits to Vassar and other colleges. 
Four connected buiidings. 

Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. 
Outdoor sports. 

lilustrated Catalog. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jewett may be seen at the school 
any day. 


GEORGE F. JEWETT, A. B. (Harvard). 


Summit Avenue, 87. 
*Phone, “ Newton 525.” 





Newton, lass. | 


| catalogue and yiews address, WHEATON SEMINARY, 


| 
| 


| 
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THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Missionary Association 


WORCESTER, MASS., OCTOBER 17-18-19, 1905. 


PRESIDENT AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D., PRESIDING. 


Annual Sermon preached by Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, D. D., Kansas. 


General Committee.—Rev. F. J. Van Horn, D. D., chairman; Entertainment Commitee.— 
Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, chairman; Transportation Committee.—Judge William T. Forbes, 
chairman. 

The friends in Worcester offer cordial entertainment to missionaries of the association, 
ofticers, life members, invited speakers, pastors and delegates from the churches. Each dele- 
gate is requested to give his name in full and state to which of the invited classes he or she 
belongs. his information should be sent to the chairman of the ente:tainment committee, 
Rev A. W. Hitchcock, 8 Institute Ruad, Worcester, Mass. 

Reduced rates on railroads on the certificate plan will be provided. Every one purchasing 
a ticket and paying full fare should ask from the agent from whom the ticket is purchased for 
the certificate which will entit!e him to the reduction yun the return ticket. 

Life members, de'egates from contributing churches, state associations or local confer- 
ences constitute the membership of the association. Tu this body the churches have committed 
the administration and immediate direction of the interests of this great mission field. Itis 
a broad and representative body. Will not every contributing church elect delegates that the 
representation may be as general as possible? The business session for the election of com- 
mittees and cflicers of the association will be held Wednesday aft2rnoon, Oct 18, at 3.30 0’clock. 

The Old South Congregational Church will be the plase fur gathering on Tuesday after- 
noon, Oct. 17. The afternoon and evening sessions of this day will be held here. Oa the two 
subsequent days the day sessions will meet in this church and the evening sessions in Me- 
chanies Hall. 

Great national problems e@ nnect themselves with the work of the American Missionary 
Association. The discussion of these always a‘tracts wide attention and large audiences. 

The mission fields of the A. M. A. are vast, and include the representatives of many races. 

The immediate financial need of this work is very great, aud it is to be hoped that a large 
gathering of those interested in the development of this impurtant missionary enterprise will 
be present at this Fifty-ninth Annual. Meeting. 


Educational 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
“NEw HAMPSHIRE, KINGSTON. 


SANBORN SEMINARY 


Kingston, New Hampshire. An endowed schoo} 


‘ : with superior faciiities Location unsurpassed for 
healthfuluess. Fits tor any college or technical 
schuol. Expenses very moderate 

Z WILLIs KEMP, Pu. D., Principal. 
CONNECTICUT 





Educationa! 
M ASSACHUSETTS 























CONNECTICUT, OLD LYME. 


BOXWOOD MANOR SCHOOL 
Old Lyme, Connecticut. 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES. 
IDA LOUISE TEBBETTS, Principal. 








SCHOOL a aa 
* Wellesley Hills Mass. 





INSTITUTE 


Musical Art 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH, 


Director 


Will open at 53 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, October 11, 1905 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and earnestness of boys. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy's life at school form 
the teat of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school, Though it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 
essential for a thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
illustrated with numerous photographic reproductions, 
describes both by word aud picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on reques:* by postal card, or otherwise. 








Ap endowed institution, established for 
art, not for profit. Its teachers, selected 
from the best in Europe and America. 
Its ,urp»se, to give a thorough, all- 
round musical education. 
- Ameng the members of the faculty are: 
MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. Singing, Mme. Etelka Gerster, Mme. 
Hess- Burr, Mr. Georg Hensche), M. 
Ww H EATON SEMINARY Alfred Giraudet; Pianoforte. M. Sig- 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN ismund Stojuwski; Stringed Instru- 
REV. SAMUEL V. Cove, A. M., D. D., President ments, the Kneixel Quariet; Theory 
7ist year begins Sept. 20, 1995. Endowed college pre- of Music, Mr. Percy Goetschius, Mr. 
paratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for Luuis V. Saar. 
Prospectus, giving full information, 
mailed on application to the Registrar, 


Mr. L. E. BERGER 
53 Fifth Avenue, New York 








perienced teachers. Native French and German. New 
brick gymuasium, with resident instructor; tennis, 
yasket-ball, fleld-hockey, goif. Steam and electricity. 
Healthful location, within thirty miles of Bosten. For 




















Norton, Mass. 
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and Christian World 


Volume XC 
Number 59 


Event and Comment 


October First of the Month Number 


(Next Week) 
A YOUNG PEOPLE’S NUMBER 


Some Practical Endeavors, by Rev. John F. 
Cowan, D. D., associate editor Christian Endeavor 
World. 

Where the Epworth League is Placing the Em- 
phasis, by Stephen J. Herben, editor Epworth 
Herald. 

Articles on The Knights of King Arthur, by 
Rey. F. L. Masseck, their National King, and Rev. 
Frederick S. Hyde; and on the Boys’ Brigade, by 
Rev. C. C. St. Clare; with some model programs 
for Young People’s Societies. 

An Evening with the Meddah, a story for the 
Missionary Committee, by Eleanor W. F. Bates. 

Hugh Black, a New Figure in American Religious 
Life, by Rev. W. Hunter Smith, with cover 
portrait. 

An Azorean Martyr, with illustrations, by Sarah 
E. Ober. 

The Girl Who Made the Butter Come, a story 
for young folks in two parts, Part J, by Sophie 
Swett, illustrated by L. J. Bridgman. 


66 U NFINISHED UNDERTAKINGS 

challenge my pluck and my pa- 
tience.”” A noble sentiment this—in Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot’s letter to 
the First Unitarian Church, 
Boston, declining its flattering 
and wholly unexpected call to become its 
pastor. For the past five years Dr. Eliot 
has been, first secretary and then presi. 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in the management of which he has 
displayed singular administrative ability. 
From his post of vantage he has helped 
create a new temper in Unitarianism. 
He might now naturally have been 
tempted to turn aside to the easier posi- 
tion offered him in the pastorate, but 
the secret of his decision lies in the words 
quoted. Who of us does not need to 
apply them to himself and his work? 
The field of Christian activity is strewn 
with half-done tasks. Many a pastor 
shifts his field of labor simpiy because 
he has become wearied of his problems 
there, only to find in another place other 
phases of the same problems emerging. 
Blessed is the enthusiastic impulse which 
starts men into the vineyard of the Lord, 
but thrice blessed is the pluck and the 
patience which enables men to hold on to 
their plows until they have reached the 
end of the furrow. 


The Gift of 
Continuance 


HE INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
Conference in session in Lucerne last 
week debated thoroughly the proposi- 
tion of a world-legislature, 
brought before it by Ameri- 
can delegates, in the promul- 
gation of which idea a Congregational 
layman—Mr. R. L. Bridgman of Auburn- 
dale, Mass.—has borne a conspicuous part 
by his articles in the press and in his book 
on the subject which is being handsomely 


Federation of 
the World 
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reviewed by European journals. It is in- 
disputable that internationalism as over 
against nationalism is gaining ground in 
many groups of society. The Socialists 
of Europe—as Herr Bebel’s speech during 
the past week clearly shows—are a foe to 
any excessive nationalism that puts na- 
tional pride or dynastic glory above the 
welfare of the masses. On the other 
hand, the ‘‘intellectuals ” of all countries 
are moving toward a conception of a Par- 
liament of Man which will legislate for 
the world, and an international court 
which will interpret the new legislation. 
The next cog in the machinery of course 
will be an international executive; but 
such understandings as Great Britain, the 
United States and Japan now have with 
respect to preservation of peace in Asia, 
point to the way to compacts to prevent 
war and punish those who dare defy the 
laws which international legislatures or 
courts may make.——Rumors of a second 
call of the nations to a conference at The 
Hague to be issued by the Czar are rife, 
and if true indicate that President Roose- 
velt, who, through the lamented Secretary 
of State Hay, already had taken preljimi- 
nary steps in summoning such a confer- 
ence, has graciously stepped aside in order 
that the Czar may act a second time. 


HE AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS- 

SOCIATION is surely entitled to an 
immediate and generous response from 
the Congregational churches to 
its appeal, printed on page 457, 
for special contributions during 
this closing month of its fiscal year. 
With all its earnest endeavors it has not 
been able to reduce the debt with which 
it started last October, and meanwhile 
the work far outstrips the resources. 
New fields and old alike stretch out con- 
stantly the appealing hand. The receipts 
from the churches thus far have been 
fully as large as last year, but the very 
prosperity of the work on the field re- 
quires the bettering of even a good record, 
and $50,000 more are imperatively needed. 
We are sure that an organization so dear 
to thousands of our people, and which has 
so large a place in the civilizing as well 
as the Christianizing of great sections of 
this country, will not sound its call for 
re-enforcements in vain. It is fortunate 
for the association that its annual meet- 
ing this year is to be in the heart of New 
England at a point easily accessible to 
many who would like to attend, and the 
gathering at Worcester, Oct. 17-19, will, 
we hope and believe, equal in interest 
and profit former gatherings in this part’ 
of thecountry. Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 
D. D., is to preach the sermon and other 
well-known men are among the platform 
speakers. 


A. M. A. 
Affairs 
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HE ATMOSPHERE still continues 

favorable to evangelistic undertak- 
ings of one type and another, and the 
autumn opens with more 
specific plans initiated in 
various parts of the coun- 
try and in different religious bodies than 
in any recent year. We have already re- 
ferred to projects on foot in our own 
denomination in connection with Dr. 
Dawson and apart from him. The Pres- 
byterians are as fully awake as ever, and 
Dr. Chapman has received no less than 
one hundred invitations for campaigns 
during the coming season in all parts of 
the country. New Jersey will be the 
field of a remarkably concerted and ex- 
tensive movement embracing meetings 
in every large city and requiring the aid 
of seventy-five or more evangelists. 
Among the great cities to be visited by 
Dr. Chapman and his lieutenants are 
Syracuse, Topeka, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, and several points in the 
South. A union movement which prom- 
ises large fruitage is to be inaugurated 
in Buffalo early in November, in which 
all the evangelical denominations except 
the Lutherans and Episcopalians partici- 
pate. The city will be divided into nine 
districts, each being responsible for its 
own corps of evangelists and helpers. 
Dr. Dawson will be the chief evangelist 
in the Elmwood district. At their recent 
national convention in San Francisco the 
Disciples of Christ appointed a general 
superintendent of evangelism. The Bap- 
tists are proceeding quietly, but with 
determination to bring about under the 
direction of the Home Mission Society 
the right temper in the local churches. 
Three general evangelists will be in the 
field all winter, but instead of aiming 
principally to conduct mass meetings 
they will devote themselves to inciting 
and helping pastors to deepen religious 
interest in their own communities. 


Evangelism Mak- 
ing Headway 


ARKED FINANCIAL prosperity 

and surprisingly good order have 
been conspicuous in Cuba’s history since 
we took our hand off her 
domestic government, and 
since President Palma became president 
of the republic. There ‘were scenes of 
violence in a few places last week accom- 
panying the preliminary elections, which 
indicate that President Palma will be 
reelected. It is interesting to see how 
European opinion is slowly comiog around 
to recogoition of the fact that the sphere 
of influence of the Uaited States sooneror 
later will be extended over all countries 
bordering on the Caribbean Sea, and that 
ultimately all Powers with possessions in 
these waters must reckon with us. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s new interpretation of 
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the Monroe Doctrine and our recent as- 
sumption of authority in Santo Domingo 
point in the same direction. 


O EUROPEANS who visited the ex- 
position at Liége, Belgium, this year, 
one of the most interesting displays in 
the American exhibit 
of social economy was 
that of several of the 
leading institutional churches of this 
country, such as St. George’s and St. 
Bartholomew’s in New York City. Dr. 
William H. Tolman of the Institute for 
Social Service, who has just returned 
from Europe and a study of this expo- 
sition, says that this revelation of Ameri- 
can Christians’ practicality in matters of 
religion, education and philanthropy so 
much impressed the judges that they 
awarded each of the churches a grand 
prize. The comment of a Belgian paper 
on our innovations in ecclesiastical ad- 
ministration is interesting. The (‘azette 
de Liége said: 
in that country [the United States] the 
churches have their birth almost spontane- 
ously, and it is by the support of social insti- 
tutions that they are able to attract public 
attention to the gospel. Enjoying besides the 
most extended civil rights, they are able to 
develop their institutions at liberty. A parish 
church possesses in its own right all the useful 
space fur the multiple social work which takes 
shelter under its wings, and it is in this that 
the régime of separation in the United States 
differs essentially from that in France, where 
the associations for the cultivation of the peo- 
ple will be jealously cut off from all religious 
activity. 


Prizes for the 
Institutional Church 


HE MOVEMENT in Great Britain 

for a closer relating of the Church 
to the daily life of the community gains 
strength, and it is interest- 
ing to note the fact that 
men like Rev. F. B. Meyer 
and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, idéntified with 
a conservative type of theology, are put- 
ting the influence of their strong person- 
ality behind wisely directed efforts of this 
type. Mr. Meyer and his church in Lon. 
don have just assumed the maintenance 
of a coffee house in a district of the city 
infested by public houses, and they intend 
to make it a social religious center. One 
of the strongest Presbyterian churches in 
Aberdeen, Scotland, with the aid of the 
generous givers of other congregations 
and denominations, has just established 
in the center of the poorer section of that 
city agroup of buildings designed to serve 
the various needs of the community. 
The enterprise is modeled on the success- 
ful Methodist Central Mission in Man- 
chester. All the seats are to be free, and 
various modern measures are to be intro- 
duced with a view to attracting the peo- 
ple and helping them when once brought 
within the doors. Such strong missions 
as these, supported by churches and the 
direct outgrowth of an earnest church 
life, are one of the main hopes of organ. 
ized Christianity in Great Britain today. 


Reaching Out 
fer the Masses 


ENERAL BOOTH of the Salvation 

Army at the age of seventy-six is 

as full of life and energy as ever. He 

has added to his other 

oe Motor Car = remedial aud evangelistic 
our of General . 

Booth in England Plans an intense interest 

in emigration, and num- 

bers his assisted emigrants, in Canada 

especially, by the thousands. During his 
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recent tour through England and Scot- 
land in a motor car, accompanied by as- 
sistants and press representatives and 
speaking from three to four hours daily 
for a month, he was everywhere greeted 


with popular applause and interest in his” 


plans for transferring the able-bodied 
men of England who are out of work to 
lands where their services will be appre- 
ciated. The urgency of the work for 
Great Britain may be indicated by the 
fact that out of 1,000 emigrants sent out 
by him in a single ship, 200 were able- 
bodied paupers from the workhouse. 
The tour, beginning on the south coast 
and extending as far north as Edinburgh, 
covered a distance of 2,250 miles. The 
General is now a world character and the 
trials of his work in many lands are by 
no means ended, but it must have been 
a gratification to him to learn in this 
personal contact with his own people, 
among whom he had passed through the 
experiences of a village pastor, the leader 
of a distrusted and often derided or per- 
secuted enterprise for the uplifting of 
souls, and an adviser of the government 
in its plans for social amelioration, that 
the days of distrust were over, and 
that leaders of all the religious divisions 
of the land were ready to meet him on 
terms of cordial sympathy and help. 


ERMAN AND LUTHERAN influ- 

ence in Norway is giving way to 
British and non- Lutheran points of view 
in religion. The books 
of Henry Drummond, 
F. B. Meyer, R. J. Campbell and other 
present.day leaders of British Protestant- 
ism and the Free Churches are ¢irculat- 
ing among the Norwegian clergy and 
laity, and a breath of new life and a tonic 
revival is at hand, which many of the 
Lutheran clergy, be it said to their credit, 
are promoting rather than resisting. Po- 
litically, also, the Norwegians look more 
toward Great Britain with its democracy 
than to Germany with its autocracy, and 
British influence during the past weeks 
has been effectual apparently in compos- 
ing the acute differences between Norway 
and Sweden and in shaping a peaceful 
settlement of issues between them, so 
that the Scandanavian Peninsula may 
not be the scene of war and bloodshed 
and the two peoples weakened and made 
an easier morsel for the Russian bear to 
appropriate someday. Last week all fear 
of war between the two peoples was re- 
moved; terms have been arranged as to 
disarmament of forts on the frontiers and 
an agreement made as to arbitration of 
future disputes by The Hague Tribunal. 
Now Norway is free to decide on her 
future form of government, and there are 
some signs of a drift toward a republic, 
inasmuch as a king is not to be had either 
from the Swedish or Danish reigning 
families. 


Norway and Sweden 


RANCE AND VENEZUELA are at 

odds over the latter’s treatment of 
France’s representative in Caracas and 
our own relations with 
Venezuela are more 
rather than less strained owing to some 
of President Castro’s acts. France and 
Germany once more are facing acute dif- 
ferences of opinion with respect to Mo- 
rocco, with France much less complaisant 
and yielding than when last they clashed, 


Diplomatic Tangies 
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and this owing to a complete understand- 
ing with Great Britain and a waning of 
concern about what either Russia or Ger- 
many may do. Turkey has backed down 
completely in the case of Vartanian, the 
Armenian who claimed American citizen- 
ship, and has permitted Consul.General 
Dickinson to give him such aid as his 
alleged citizenship merits. His own con- 
fession, however, shows that he deserves 
severest punishment under due forms of 
law. 

Chinese commissioners to the Occident 
about to leave Peking barely escaped 
death by the explosion of a bomb, placed 
there by Chinese radicals who are not 
content with evolution but demand revo- 
lution. Ex Minister Wu Ting Fang, well 
known in this country, who was accom- 
panying the party, was injured by the 
explosion. M. Witte, after a stay in Paris 
consulting with French officials and hint- 
ing at dissatisfaction with France’s cool- 
ing love for Russia, has passed on to 
Berlin, there to do his part in cementing 
that understanding between Russia and 
Germany which is emerging from the 
background of contemporary European 
politics. Latest reports from Japan tell 
of a renewal of hostility to the Ministry 
because of disclosure of the fact that 
Japan has bound herself not to fortify or 
guard waters which the people always 
have looked upon as completely Japanese. 
Censorship of the press has been rigid, 
and martial law in Tokyo has not been 
withdrawn. Baron Komura may with 
profit have a long convalescence. He 
will return to an ordeal such as few men 
ever have had to undergo. 


George Macdonald, Prophet and 
Poet 


When the roll of the prophets of the 
nineteenth century is made up, there 
will be a place upon it for the name of 
George Macdonald, poet and preacher. 
From the time when as an Independent 
minister he protested with voice and pen 
against the scholastic Calvinism of his 
native and beloved Scotland, until in his 
serene old age with his message spoken, 
he dropped quietly away, his first and 
constant interest was the interpretation of 
Christianity in terms of the Fatherhood 
of God. There are few on either side of 
the Atlantic who remember him as an 
active preacher, but there are thousands 
whose religious thought has been shaped 
or colored by his books. The work of 
reconstruction in which he had a part 
has been so thoroughly done, and his 
own productive activity had so largely 
ceased, that in serene old age he had 
dropped out of sight to many, so that 
the news. of his departure seems to them 
like the echo of a word heard long ago. 

The keynote of the prevailing theology 
of Scotland when Macdonald began his 
work as an Independent minister was the 
word authority. ‘Shall not God do what 
he likes with his own? ’’ was the implied 
question of the creed, and to defend God’s 
freedom terms were used which to the 
common mind suggested arbitrary choices 
and deeisions. In its thought of the 
sacredness of the Bible, the deep sinful- 
ness of sin and of the incarnation, indeed, 
Macdonald was at one with the prevail- 
ing creed. But in all he went deeper 
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because he consistently interpreted God’s 
relation to men in terms of Fatherhood. 
Out of the belief and experience that 
Ged loves us as a father loves his chil- 
dren grew his often repeated thought of 
suffering as God’s call to come up higher, 
and his interpretation of the work of 
Christ for men. Of his sermons one of 
the foremost living critics of England 
recently said, ‘‘A great hope of God 
burned through them.’”’. And the words 
are true of his books. Whatever there 
might be of plot or incident or character 
which seemed ill-drawn or overdrawn, 
they were all, in a sense which too sel- 
dom finds examples nowadays, religious 
books, shot through and through with a 
sense of the reality of the presence of God 
and the shining of a great hope for men. 
Naturally enough, inevitably, indeed, 
when held with all the warmth of a great 
man’s heart, this gospel of the incarna- 
tion revealing the fatherhood of God, 
worked itself out in deep thoughts of 
social obligation. One of the most sug- 
gestive of Macdonald’s stories, The Vic- 
ar’s Daughter, describes a brotherhood 
of workers in the slums of London. Char- 
acteristic and prophetic is the picture of 
their lack of binding organization, their 
honor and regard for the individuality 
and self-respect of those whom they seek 
to aid, and their confidence that God is 
working with and for his children in the 
darkest experiences. For the significance 
of the personal relation between a man 
and his heavenly Father outweighed all 
else in Macdonald’s thought and made 
him a spiritual independent to the end. 
The roll of published books by George 
Macdonald runs up to nearly fifty—ser- 
mons, verse, novels, tales of fantasy 
and tales for children. Of these the 
novels have had by far the widest circu- 
lation, and in his lifetime did most to 
introduce his thought to the world. They 
contain vivid character studies and inter- 
pretations of religious doubt and expe- 
rience, often expressed in gorgeous and 
exuberant diction. But we question 
whether their literary quality will be as 
permanently interesting to the world as 
that of the best of his children’s tales, 
his sermons and his verse. The verse, 
indeed, carried the very aroma of his 
individuality—his firm footing on solid 
ground of experience joined with a Scotch 
sense of the mysterious that amounts 
almost to second sight. It is unusual in 
words and thoughts, haunting in music 
and deeply personal in theme. It sug- 
gests his vivid sense of God’s active 
presence, with a certain childlike famil- 
iarity of phrase: 
As Jesus went into Jericho town 
’Twas darkness all, from toe to crown, 
About blind Bartimzus. 
He said: ‘‘ When eyes are so very dim, 
They are of no use for seeing him; 
No matter—he can see us.”’ 
It suggests the dauntless courage of his 
faith and the sense of good just beyond 
our reach of faith: 
We doubt the word that tells us, Ask 
And ye shall have your prayer ; 


We turn our thoughts as to a task, 
With will constrained and rare. 


And yet we have; these scanty prayers 
Yield gold without alloy ; 

0 God! but he who trusts and dares 
Must have a boundless joy! 


The sermons are intensely practical, 
working at the heart and not. on the out- 
skirts of the life with Christ. The sense 
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of God who works in us to will as well 
as do informs them with a burning impa- 
tience of halfway measures and an un- 
dying hope of good. God can reach down 
to the depths to find his children. ‘It is 
but common sense that a man longing to 
be freed from suffering, or made able to 
bear it, should betake himself to the 
Power by whom he is.” So trust is com- 
mon sense. ‘‘We must not fear what 
man can do to us, but commit our way 
to the Father of the Family.” 

The Church of Christ profits by all 
true souls and every marked individuality 
is an enrichment of its life. We could 
not spare even the extremes which at 
times appear to be not only antagonistic 
but also mutually exclusive. Often it is 
from the man with whom we least agree 
that there are lessons to be learned. His 
viewpoint is important to us precisely 
because it is corrective of the vision from 
our own, So to the Calvinism of Scot- 
land half a century ago George Mac- 
donald’s protest and correction were alike 
important. He was the prophet of a more 
vivid sense of the reality of faith, of a 
philosophy of God’s ways expressed in 
terms of personal experience rather than 
of scholastic theology, a preparer of the 
ways for the conception of a loving Fa- 
ther who worked from within rather than 
from above. His place is among those 
who in their own fashion have been fore- 
runners of the great days of faith work- 
ing by love which are yet to come. 


A Father of the Fatherless 


Among the names that will shine on 
the list of those who have loved their 
fellowmen, that of Dr. Thomas John 
Barnardo, who died in London last week, 
will have a conspicuous place. Few men 
of our time have illustrated so remarka- 
bly the seeking and saving quality of 
Christianity and left behind them such a 
record of wise, untiring and successful 
industry in a field of labor in which he 
was a pioneer. Simply to skim over the 
story of what he has done for London 
waifs during the last forty years quickens 
the pulses and draws out the heart in ad- 
miration and love. Dr. Barnardo was in 
the East End long before Arnold Toyn- 
bee, Percy Alden and other noble souls 
inaugurated social settlements there, and 
for decades his work at Stepney Green and 
collateral institutions in or near the me- 
tropolis have attracted students of hu- 
man problems from all over the world. 
This philanthropic enterprise was vuua- 
equaled in its own sphere, a model for 
slum workers everywhere and so wisely 
and efficiently conducted that royalty 
might well, as it has done more than 
once, bestow its patronage. 

Surgeon, preacher, philanthropist—Bar- 
nardo was all these and more. Certain 
events in his career and certain qualities 
in the man remind one of that other sturdy 
Britisher, Dr. W. T. Grenfell, and his min- 
istry tosouland body. Dr. Barnardo was 
of Irish birth and a true son of Erin in 
his intensity of feeling, and joined to it 
large insight and foresight, capacity to 
work with others, constructive adminis- 
trative ability, all directed by an indomi- 
table purpose and that purpose coming to 
birth in an instant almost, as the passion 
to wrest the Saviour’s grave from the 
Saracens seized upon the heart of many 2 
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Crusader long ago. When a medical stu- 
dent in London Dr, Barnardo was con- 
ducting a ragged school in the dismal 
East End one cold winter night in 1866 
when a lad lingered after the lessons were 
over and this interesting colloquy too 
place : 

“* Please, sir, do let me stop. I won’t do no 
’arm.” 

** What would your mother think? ”’ 

** Ain’t got no mother.”’ 

** But your father? ” 

“ Ain’t got no father.” 

“* Stuff and nonsense, boy; don’t tell me sueh 
stories! You say you have not got a father or 
a mother. Where are your friends? Where 
do you live?”’ 

“ Ain’t got no friends. 
where.” 


And this incident proved to be as un- 
mistakably the call of God to Barnardo 
as did the voice which Bunyan once heard 
on Bedford Common, and from that time 
on the young physician won the aid of 
London philanthropists, gave himself to 
the ‘‘nobody’s children” and to ‘‘don’t 
live nowhere’s,”’ and today papers on both 
sides the ocean are sounding the praises 
of aman whois credited with having en- 
abled over 55,000 orphan waifs to live hon- 
orable lives, more than a quarter of whom 
were sent to Canada. or other colonies, 

Think of what those figures mean in 
terms of human life, of thousands of 
boys and girls all over the world today, 
and grown men and women, too, who 
might otherwise have been drunkards, 
thieves and harlots infesting the dark 
places of many a city. It was Barnardo 
and his men who taught them to work 
with their hands, to learn trades, to study 
books, to wear clean clothes, and it was 
he and his faithful co-workers who threw 
around these children of the streets, these 
babies born amid scenes of want and 
shame, an enfolding personal interest 
and love which atoned, as far as any sub- 
stitute could, for the real parental affec- 
tion and care that were denied them. 
Nor did Barnardo’s work stop short of 
the highest possible service for he was a 
thoroughly Christian man, and while he 
utilized every feasible outward means of 
restoration he never failed to exalt the 
divine love and compassion and to bring 
his foundlings up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord as well as in habits 
of thrift, industry and virtue. He often 
signed himself, ‘‘ Yours in the Christian 
cause among the children.” 

We in America may well have a share 
in the tribute being paid to this master 
Christian worker and not a few on this 
side the water have contributed to his 
work, and only a few weeks ago he sent a 
letter of acknowledgment to Mr. Moody’s 
Record of Christian Work in which he 
said: 


Don’t live no- 


It holds up my hands and strengthens my 
heart at a time of countless claims and bur- 
dens thus to be assured that friends in Amer- 
ica are praying and working for the benefitfof 
my rescued young folks. Today 8,430 boys and 
girls are under my charge—a number unpre- 
cedented in our history; and new cases are 
coming in through our ever open doors at the 
rate of some eighty per week. 


Such a work as this cannot end with 
the death of its founder. The remarkable 
demonstrations ,in..London Sunday in 
connection with his funeral prove how 
thoroughly his methods had commended 
themselves to all types of philanthropists. 
Indeed some time ago steps were taken 
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by his friends in influential circles to put 
the Barnardo plant, which embraces a 
score or more of separate institutions, 
upon a firm financial basis, and so the 
memorial which he would covet most is 
likely to come into being, and a man 
whose beautiful distinction it was to 
have loved and served and saved thou- 
sands of little children will be immortal- 
ized. 


Steps toward Civic and Personal 
Righteousness 


Secretary of the Treasury Shaw last 
week issued an order compelling heads 
of departments to make oath that sub- 
ordinates actually do the work for which 
they are paid. 

Public Printer Ricketts issued orders 
that there must be an end of organiza- 
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tions among employees, which exact 
usury from fellow-workmen. 

Four officials of the Schwarzchild & 
Sulzberger Packing Company, Chicago, 
pleaded guilty in the United States Dis 
trict Court to conspiracy with railroads 
in seeking and accepting rebates, and 
were fined, one, $10,000, the others, 
$5,000, They were fined and not impris- 
oned as the result of an agreement with 
Attorney-General Moody, which agree- 
ment it is to be hoped is not to be a 
precedent. 

Mayor Weaver and a very large number 
of enthusiastic and determined citizens 
of Philadelphia, hitherto partisan Repub- 
licans, have in town meetings nominated 
candidates for municipal office on a City 
Party ticket, and have cut loose entirely 
from the partisan theory of municipal 
government, which is a curse wherever 
it exists. 

Paul Morton, president of the Equita- 
ble Assurance Company, has ordered 
suit against the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of New York City for an account- 
ing for loans made to it, begun in the 
days of the presidency of Henry B. Hyde. 

Mr. Hughes and the New York Legis- 
lative Committee who are investigating 
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officers of the Equitable and the New 
York Life have shown with more detail 
and certainty the relations which have 
existed between corporations and sources 
of political power and legislative action ; 
they have disclosed anew the willingness 
of men high in place to enrich themselves 
or their banking corporations by use of 
their official relations with insurance 
companies; and they have made ap- 
parent the absurd and extravagant ex- 
penditure of policy holders’ funds in pro- 
curing new business. 

Enough has been said or done in this 
country since Jan. 1 to show that as a 
nation we have turned the corner, reached 
the lowest depths of commercial iniquity 
and administrative venality, and are now 
taking the business of reform and resti- 
tution seriously. 

It is well to recall the fact that Mr. 
Chandler, United States Senator from 
New Hampshire, ere he left the Senate 
endeavored to get legislation prohibiting 
such relations between party managers 
and corporation presidents as President 
McCall of the New York Life admits 
having had; that Mr. Elihu Root in New 
York’s last constitutional convention en- 
deavored without success to promote the 
same end; and that President Roosevelt 
in his last message called for prohibitive 
legislation. This wiil come now very fast, 
both in states and in the nation. 

The more important point just now is, 
what is going to be done with men who 
have violated laws as old as the Decalogue, 
and Federal and State statutes which need 
no amending to meet new conditions. 
“‘The real benefit of such exposures as 
we have had,”’ as the New Yo-k Evening 
Post remarks, lies in the use that is made 
of them. 

They should neither be gloated over nor 
drawn back from in horror, but resolutely 
made the basis for needed changes, not only 
in laws, but in practice and personnel. We 
must not ‘‘ pity the plumage and forget the 
dying bird.” Inthe crash of great reputations 
and the sufferings before death of financiers 
who seemingly dreaded no pangs after it the 
real victim must not be overlooked. ... Ex- 
ample is the only thing that really counts in 
business and public affairs, and this insurance 
investigation will not have wrought its perfect 
work until an example has been made of 
trustees not fit to be trusted; until directors 
who are both buyer and seller have to elect 
a single role; until presidents who are a law 
unto themselves are compelled to exercise 
their talents in some other capacity. 





In Brief 


Are you an insurance company policy- 
holder? What do you propose to do about it? 


The good old doctrine of a Judgment Day 
is being vindicated in unexpected places and 
ways, and before the investigations in New 
York are concluded it will probably be re-es- 
tablished in the confidence of orthodox and 
heretics alike. 





Delegates to one of the Massachusetts Bap- 
tist district association meetings say that it 
had more backbone than any meeting in 
years. Among other problems faced was 
gambling, including church lotteries. 





Eighteen thousand members of a Roman 
Catholic society called the Holy Name Society, 
marched through Brooklyn’s streets last week. 
They are banded together to put an end to 
blasphemy and profanity. What Protestant 
church is doing as much to combat this evil? 


What is the significance of the-fact that 
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Western delegates to the National Under- 
writers Association in session in Hartford, 
Ct, last week were for an unequivocal con- 
demnation of some insurance companies’ evil 
policies, while Eastern delegates stood out for 
a more equivocal and compromising deliver- 
ance ? 

Hancock Conference, Maine, at its recent 
meeting, in view of the large number of pas- 
torless churches, due in part to inadequate 
salaries, passed a resolution urging its churches 
to combine, when practicable, so as to give the 
necessary support toa competent man. This 
is another of the present day problems whose 
most promising remedy seems to be co- opera- 
tion. 





It cost $4 a ticket to be admitted to the hall 
in Geneva, Switzerland, where the sessions of 
the third International Council of Unitarians 
and Liberals were held recently; and apart 
from services in the cathedral there were no 
meetings open to the public. The American 
secretary of the council, Rev. Mr. Wendte, ad- 
mits that a working man’s question, ‘‘ Have 
you no word for us?” was entirely legitimate. 





The Government clerk in Washington on a 
salary of $1,800 a year who stole $20,000 from 
the Government to finance an automobile busi- 
ness, is not the only American whose daftness 
over motor cars has led him to steal or spend 
money that should have gone for other and 
more necessary things. Automobiles abound 
whose owners’ incomes warrant no such ex- 
penditure, considering their family, school 
and church obligations. 


Apropos of Mr. Stackpole’s letter in last 
week’s issue welcoming students to the Boston 
churches, it is gratifying to learn that in the 
Institute of Technology a general secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. has been secured who is anx- 
ious so far as possible to work in and through 
the churches. With the parties of the first 
and second parts thus co operating, the work 
will be easy if only the party of the third part, 
the students, prove like-minded. 





Certain senators and representatives, but 
more especially senators, in Massachusetts’ 
legislature are marked for defeat at the polls 
because they dared to conserve the interests 
of the public last winter when the question of 
special legislation for trolley line promoters 
was before the legislature. Their foes are 
corporations out for lucre. Their friends 
should be the honest men of both parties 
who go to the caucuses where nominations 
are made. 





President Mullins of the Louisville Theo- 
logical Seminary is worried about two sorts of 
Baptists, the Baptist-and-a-half, who creates a 
literature of exaggeration of Baptists’ merits 
and of caricature of other sects, and the half- 
Baptist, who is so afraid of being narrow that 
he overlooks “‘the broadest, most universal 
and most spiritual conception of religion the 
world has ever seen, and that is the Baptist 
conception.’’ Nothing halfway about Presi- 
dent Mullins. 





It is clear from the tenor of reports now 
going to Secretary of War Taft that United 
States Army administrators here and in our 
dependencies are well nigh unanimous in favor 
of return to the canteen system. They base 
their arguments on the increased number of 
court martials in the army due as they claim 
to the pernicious effect of liquor purchased by 
soldiers when outside the reservations. This 
volume of expert opinion will weigh heavily 
with Secretary Taft, and it is quite likely he 
will bring the matter to the attention of Con- 
gress. 





Churches or religious organizations partic- 
ularly concerned with the immigrant problem 
and its solution may well take note of the fact 
that when Prof. E. A. Steiner of Iowa College 
comes East next month to address the A. M. 
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A. meeting at Worcester he expects to stay in 
New England for several weeks and can re- 
spond to a limited number of calls for speak- 
ing on a topic concerning which he has been 
making special investigations for a number 
of years. Those who have heard his racy and 
stirring talks have gained a new conception 
of the nature of the problem before American 
Christianity and some hints as to the way to 
solve it. 





Why join the church? This question has 
been asked and answered many times, but 
never in recent years more persuasively, so 
many of our readers think, than by Mrs. Grace 
Duffield Goodwin, wife of the pastor of the 
Pawtucket, R. 1., church, in our columns, 
Aug. 26. In response to the numerous de- 
mands, we have decided to reprint that: useful 
article in a little leaflet, which can be had from 
the Pilgrim Press at the unusually low price 
of $1 a hundred copies, postpaid. Pastors gen- 
erally, we think, might profitably scatter this 
leaflet among the members of their congrega- 
tions, and it is an excellent suggestion also to 
put into the hands of Sunday school scholars. 





Roman Catholic journalism in Chicago sadly 
needs a new editor for the New World. We 
have alluded before to his temper and boorish- 
ness, of which the following is a specimen: 


The American Board of Missions has just 
been on a pilgrimage to Rev. Marcus Whit- 
man’s grave at Walla Walla, Wn., pouring 
out odorous orations and some concentrated 
bigotry. And yet history has shown that 
Whitman was a deliberate liar when he charged 
the massacre of 1847 to Catholic priests. In 
honoring such a man the American Board 
surely is not aware of his many failings, one of 
which was inability to tell the truth of Chris- 
tians from whom he differed. People of his 
kind are far more careful nowadays. 





Concentrate your thoughts and think what 
it means that there are $1,259,598,278 58% in 
the United States Treasury in Washington 
now, all of which has been counted since 
July 1, and last week was formally trans- 
ferred from Treasurer Roberts to Treasurer 
Treat. This is a gain of $1,250,000,000 since 
Treasurer Roberts eight years ago received 
the receipt of Treasurer Morgan. It is the 
largest amount of money ever in our treasury, 
and its transfer last week was made legal in 
a document calling for the largest sum ever 
entering into actual governmental administra- 
tion probably. The Bank of England’s assets 
now are $400,000,000 short of our Federal treas- 
ury’s. The problem now is how to make our 
missionary society treasuries similarly fat. 





With the opening of the academic year at 
Harvard supervision of the department of 
religious worship, instruction and fellowship, 
by vote of the president and fellows and the 
overseers, is assumed by Prof. E. C. Moore, 
Parkman professor of theology, who will do 
the important work which Prof. F. G. Peabody 
has done for so many years. Professor Pea- 
body is to be teaching in Berlin, Germany, this 
fall and winter in accordance with terms of 
exchange between Harvard and the University 
of Berlin by which each year from this time on 
professors will leave home and meet students 
of another land. Professor Peabody is to give 
as his course his forthcoming book on Jesus. 
Professor Moore is rapidly coming into a place 
of large opportunity at Harvard. 


Critics of the Christian Endeavor movement 
who say that it never does anything practical 
should note the result of acampaign just waged 
by the Boston Christian Endeavor Union Tem- 
perance Department. Through its initiative 
and the co-operation of clergymen and lay- 
men of most of the denominations in and 
about Boston, Henry Siegel Co.’s department 
store in Boston, which has just been opened 
for trade, has been induced to abandon the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in its grocery and 
wholesale department. None of the depart- 
ment stores of the city was engaged in this 
form of the liquor business. Had the Siegel 


experiment been allo wed to develop, they prob- 
ably would have followed. By prompt and 
wise action an evil was nipped ere it had time 
to grow. * 





There was a time when to intimate that the 
State could interfere with business in the least 
was a heresy. Now, in the light of revela- 
tions in New York City, voices begin to be 
heard favoring a limitation of the amount of 
business which insurance companies may do. 
This arises from pretty clear evidence that 
the ethical convictions of administrators do 
not increase in a direct ratio with accumula- 
tion of revenue. As a matter of fact, is not 
the root of some of civilization’s most serious 
present troubles touched on here? Applied 
science has vastly enriched man, while pure 
science has been at work disintegrating and 
disorganizing his former religious and ethical 
standards and causing defenders of trath to 
be on the defensive at a time when the aver- 
age man has been aggressively eager to take 
all that applied science would enable him to 
get out of earth and the cosmos. 





This has been a record season for Dr. Gren- 
fell of Labrador. In addition to having as 
guests Rev. Dr. McKenzie and Prof. E. C. 
Moore of Cambridge and Dr. Rufus Kingman 
of Brookline, he was favored with a week’s 
visit from Sec. Elihu Root and his associate, 
Colone! Sanger, and they left behind a sub- 
stantial token of their appreciation of his 
work. We presume that next summer Dr. 
Grenfell will entertain President Roosevelt 
and give him an opportunity to avail himself 
of novel aquatic sports—perhaps a fight with 
a polar bear or a head-on collision with an 
iceberg. Meanwhile our readers may look 
soon for an interesting article by Professor 
Moore relating to his novel experiences on 
board the D.ctor’s steamer the Strathcona. 
Many scientists whom he assisted in their 
efforts to see the eclipse became strong friends 
of his hospital and orphanage. The latter in- 
stitution is just now being finished in connec- 
tion with St. Anthony’s Hospital. Special 
gifts are needed to complete its furnishings. 





Our assertion a fortnight ago with reference 
to the debt of the American Board to the effect 
that the Woman’s Board would assume $20,000, 
inadvertently misrepresented the situation. 
A more exact statement is furnished in this 
extract from Treasurer Wiggin’s report not 
at hand when the former paragraph was 
written : 


The total disbursements for the year, not 
including the gifts of Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. 
Vanderpool, were $905,939 90, and the excess 
of expenditures above receipts was $153,790 15, 
which, added to the debt of the previous year 
of $22,737.76, makes a debt carried over to the 
account of the new year of $176,527.91. If 
from this sum should be deducted $20,054 %, 
an amount due from the Woman’s Board of 
Missions of the Interior for payments already 
made from our treasury, and for which re- 
mittances from that board had not come when 
our books closed, but which probably will be 
received before the close of that board’s fiscal 
year, our present debt would be $156,472.97. 


It is thus clear that the Woman’s Board of 
Missions, which is the Eastern organization of 
women, has assumed no obligation with refer- 
ence to the debt, and it has already furnished 
its full share of the last year’s income of the 
American Board. 


Rev. William Allen. Knight, pastor of 
Brighton Congregational Church, Boston, has 
of late years made a distinct place for himself 
in the field of literature through his sketches, 
The Song of Our Syrian Guest and The Love- 
Watch, both of which originally appeared in 
The Congregationalist. They have been re- 
printed again and again in varied and attract- 
ive forms and have attained already a circu- 
lation of over one hundred thousand copies. 
This autumn Mr. Knight gives the public, 
through the Pilgrim Press, a longer story en- 
titled, Saint Abigail of the Pines. It isa tale 
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of the sea and of the hardy New Bedford 
mariners who used to venture forth upon it 
on their long cruises and of the women too, 
who stayed at home and strained their eyes 
gazing over the water to note the first token 
of their loved ones’ return. It also portrays 
the slow transformation and ultimate glorifi- 
cation of three persons concerned in different 
ways with a tragic actual episode. During 
his former pastorate at Fall River, and his 
summer sojourns on the South Shore, Mr. 
Knight has accumulated a wealth of uncommon 
material which he has handled with rare skill, 
and the persons etched upon his pages are by 
no means imaginary, shadowy characters. 
We will not forestall for our readers their 
delight and profit in reading the entire story, 
whose typographical setting and artistic em- 
bellishments are so unusual as to win instant 
commendation. But we are permitted to re- 
produce on page 444 of this issue a single 
chapter measureably complete in itself and 
conveying an adequate idea of the charm and 
quality of the story. 





Notable Points in Church News 


A racy recital (Roundabout Rhode Island, 
page 463). 

A pleasant quarter of an hour (Modern Pil- 
grims, page 455). 

Seventy-five happy little mothers (A Doliy 
Mission, page 434). 

The Church Fireside—have you kindled the 
fire in yours (page 449)? 

A history of Nebraska Congregationalism— 
is Nebraska the first state to render such a 
service (Oar Omaha Letter, page 455)? 

A parsonage for a home missionary super- 
intendent—why not? He has to have a local 
habitation even if he does travel most of the 
time (Our Omaha Letter, page 455). 





Personalia 


Mrs. Gerald Stanley Lee has been made a 
full professor in Smith College’s English de- 
partment. 

Prof. Paul Passy, of the University of Paris, 
is a great authority on phonetics. He is a 
Baptist and active in Christian work in Paris. 

The chief of police of Cleveland, O , calls on 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller to co-operate with 
the police in stopping gambling in a hotel of 
which he is the owner. 

Governor Hanly of Indiana says that the 
state auditor whom he dismissed from office 
is a gambler and used state funds in the noto- 
rious resort at French Lick. 

Francis H. Peabody, Boston’s eminent 
banker who died last week, was a son of Rev. 
W. B. O. Peabody, well known among New 
England Unitarians in his day. 

Rev. Thomas K. Dixon, Jr., is talking of 
forming an Aryan League to suppress the 
Negro. What a compliment to the Negro’s 
capacity this is, when you come to think it 
over. 

India’s Christian journalists, while admit- 
ting that Lord Curzon as viceroy had made 
some mistakes, nevertheless agree as to the 
seriousness of his purpose as a ruler and de- 
plore the fact that he has resigned. 

Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard University 
has arrived in Berliv, where he will lecture 
this fall at the university. He has made his 
official calls, and in turn been welcomed with 
considerable ceremony by the minister of edu- 
cation. 

John Willis Baer prefers being a home mis- 
sionary society secretary to being a Western 
college president. There is a great difference 
between this Baer and the other Baer. One 
is white and the other is black—that is, he 
deals in coal. 

There is very genuine sorrow far beyond 
the circle of his friends because of the pre- 
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mature death of Mr. 
Knowles, a poet of considerable attainment 
and much promise who had made his harp 
sing to modern aspirations, and who knew 
the issues of the hour. 


Ex-Attorney-general Martin of Manitoba, 
and a former premier of British Columbia, is 
calling for a third party in Canada which will 
fight ‘‘graft.’’ It is generally understood 
throughout the Dominion that in the new 
transcontinental railway scheme lie immense 
potentialities for ‘* graft.” 

Count de Brazza, who died last week in 
Africa, was the most distinguished of modern 
French explorers, a man whose executive and 
administrative ability as well as scientific at- 
tainments had served France’s political ends 
in Africa to an extent which had brought him 
great honor from the State and wealth also. 


Mr. William J. Bryan sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on the 26th, on a tour of the world. 
Travel is a conservative, broadening influence. 
Mr. Bryan’s neat retort to those insurance 
officials who used their policy. holder’s money 
to defeat him is, ‘‘ They were so concerned 
about the national honor that they forgot their 
own.”’ 

Thirty years ago a physician told William 
Booth, founder and generalimisso of the Sal- 
vation Army, that his life work was about 
done and he had better retire to a quiet country 
place where, if possible, there was good shoot- 
ing and fishing. ‘‘ I have had plenty of fishing 
since—for men,” says the General, and ‘‘ have 
had good shooting—at the devil.” 

Miss Alice Roosevelt, fresh from conquests 
in Japan and China, where she has been 
treated as if of a reigning family, has just 
dined with the Emperor of Korea and been 
lunched by his consort, American missionary 
women acting as interpreters. Miss Roosevelt 
also was the guest of honor at a reception 
given by all American missionaries in Seoul. 
She is said to have received gifts worth $100,- 
000 from Oriental rulers during her trip. 

Evan Roberts, the Welsh evangelist, says: 

I often feel of a morning, after an unusually 
trying meeting of the previous day, too weak 
and worn to turn out of bed. Then I pray for 
strength to perform the work of that day only. 
No sooner have I prayed than I feel some mys- 
terious power, energy, strength, being as it 
were poured into me. The sensation is some- 
what like that of water being showered on the 
head. It flows, a vivifying stream, through 
my whole body and into every limb. 

In and Around Boston 
Trinity’s New Rector 

Many who are not Episcopalians will always 
have a warm corner in their hearts for Trinity 
Charch because of Phillips’ Brooks’s rector- 
ate there. Hence anything pertaining to the 
church is of interest. Last Sunday the new rec- 
tor, Rey. Alexander Mann, D. D., formerly of 
Orange, N. J., formally began to occupy the 
great pulpit which Brooks filled. He is with- 
out any great repute as a preacher, but hasa 
creditable record as an all-around man for mod- 
ern church needs, with more than usual ad- 
ministrative ability and a good wholesome, 
democratic nature, whose unconventional ways 
already have given some of the conservative 
parishioners a jolt, soit is said. He is more 
of a High Churchman than either Phillips 
Brooks or Winchester Donald was, and his 
choice, therefore, indicates a drift of Trinity 
away from the Low and Broad position for 
which it stood so magnificently in other days. 
This cannot but be deplored by all who see the 
need of vitality in the anti-ritualistic and tol- 
erant party within the Episcopal Church. It 
cannot afford to go the way the Broad Church 
party in the Church of England has. 


Evening Services Resumed 

A hopeful sign of the times is the announce- 
ment by Rev. A. P. Fitch of Mt. Vernon 
Charch, that with the first Sunday in October 
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that church will have a second and evening 
service. Thenew rector of Trinity, Mr. Mann, 
also hopes to have one in due time, and this 
without doing away with the present afternoon 
service. The experiment in both cases will be 
eagerly watched. It would seem possible for 
city churches to create different constituen- 
cies for the different services, just as the 
Roman Catholics do, even though it may not 
be easy to induce the morning congregation to 
come out a second time; but that too is possi- 
ble, given certain conditions. 


Dr. Thomas on The Need of Self-sacrifice 


Rey. Dr. Reuen Thomas, after a sojourn in 
England devoted entirely to rest, oecupied the 
pulpit of Harvard Church, Brookline, last 
Sunday. He prefaced his sermon with a de- 
scription of the difficulty he had in getting his 
mind to operating satisfactorily after a period 
of absolute rest, and intimated that he ques- 
tioned whether a vacation spent wholly with- 
out attention to the normal things of the mind 
and spirit was as wholesome as one in which 
pressure was reduced but not entirely relieved. 
His sermon was a strong plea for worship of 
God rather than of things; for frank recogni- 
tion of the mystery of life and of the doctrine 
of the Atonement; and a reminder that only 
by way of the cross and self-sacrifice was life 
completely lived or fature felicity won. 


A Valued Leyman Dies 


Somerville Congregationalism mourns the 
death at his summer home at Kennebunk 
Beach, Me., of Hon. William H. Hodgkins, 
mayor of Somerville for three years, a well- 
known member of the Grand Army of the Re. 
public and Loyal Legion, an author of some 
prominence among veterans of the Civil War, 
and a successful and high-minded business 
man, conspicuous for service as a trustee. He 
was president of the local Y. M. C. A. for 
five years, and for twenty-five years superin- 
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tendent of the Sunday school of the Broadway 
Congregational Church, of which he was a 
member. He combined wit and urbanity of 
manner with firmness of will and solidity of 
character, and did much good by stealth in 
addition to his conspicuous public service of 
the Church and State. 


Wild Wings at the Ministers’ Meeting 


The promise of a stereopticon lecture by 
Herbert K. Job, the minister-naturalist of 
Kent, Ct., drew out a large attendance of 
ministers and their lady friends to what was 
practically the opening meeting of the season, 
the previous one having been unannounced. 
Mr. Job, whose book, Wild Wings, was re- 
cently issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., is a 
naturalist of whom the denomination may 
well be proud. He has devoted all his vaca- 
tions and—through the courtesy of his church 
in providing him with an assistant—much 
other time to original research in this line. 
With his camera, which registers in one 
thousandth of a second, he has secured superb 
views of birds in a great variety of positions, 
on the wing or at rest, many of them hitherto 
unrecorded. This exhibit was accompanied 
by an interesting account of his perilous or 
humorous experiences as a camera hunter. 
Mr. Job’s pictures have received the enthusi- 
astic commendation of President Roosevelt, 
who is something of a hunter himself. 


The Saturday Afternoon Bible Class 


The Evangelistic Association is fortunate in 
having secured as leader for this class Dr. 
W. T. McElveen, who had taught it success- 
fully for two previous seasons. No doubt the 
numerous teachers and Bible students who 
value Dr. McElveen’s original and interesting 
way of treating the Sunday school lessons 
will rally around him in large numbers at the 
opening session in Park Street Church, Satur- 
day, Sept. 30, at half-past two. 
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of Courage 


A Reminiscence of George Macdonald 


By EsTteELLE M. Hur 


Those of us whose literary enthusiasms 
date back to the ’70s remember the 
responsive thrill called forth by the new 
note in George Macdonald’s early novels. 
Robert Falconer, Alex Forbes and David 
Elginbrod, breaking away from the stern 
creed of their Scottish forefathers, were 
in those days an altogether new kind of 
hero. Their message is now, happily, 
more familiar; it was the everlasting 
truth of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. But with the mul- 
tiplication of new books we certainly do 
wrong to forget the teachers of the past. 
The death of the preacher novelist re- 
minds us once more of the ‘benefits 
forgot.” 

In the declining years of his life George 
Macdonald passed the greater part of his 
time in his Italian villa at Bordighera. 
The town is one of the most beautiful 
of the Riviera winter resorts, climbing 
the green hills above an enchanting bay 
of the Mediterranean. It is famous for 
its palm culture, its healthfulness and its 
English tourists. In the midst of this 
fluctuating community Mr. Macdonald 
made a practically permanent home, re- 
turning only occasionally and briefly to 
England. His house was a substantial 
gray stone “castle,” known as Casa Co- 
raggio, and to many a weary soul it was 
a veritable House of Courage. Year after 
year it was a gathering place for all sorts 
and conditions of men, and none went 
away without a fresh inspiration for 
nobler living. It was a center of spir- 
itual influence even more far-reaching 
than the books it sent forth. Here was 
dispensed a free. handed hospitality which 
always kept the author—in spite of large 
royalties—a poor rich man. The house 
was filled to overflowing with young peo- 
ple; some of them sons and daughters 
after the flesh, others adopted into the 
fold, and all of them “children,” leaning 
with fond dependence upon the wise 
counsel of the ‘‘Padre.”’ It was his spe- 
cial pride to discover and cultivate the 
special gift of each one. 

It was a custom of many seasons at 
Casa Coraggio to keep open house on 
Wednesday afternoons, when the great 
drawing.room was thronged with Eng- 
lish speaking guests. There was always 
some sort of literary treat—a reading or 
an amateur play (the Macdonalds had 
unusual histrionic gifts), followed by tea. 
Mrs. Macdonald, a quaint little figure 
with her rich lace headdresses and long 
train, fluttered about: making everybody 
comfortable. Mr. Macdonald in black vel- 
vet skullcap, setting off his long white 
patriarchal beard, had some kindly word 
for each stranger. 

It was during one of these happy win- 
ters—in January of 1890, to be exact—that 
I presented myself at the House of Cour- 
age with a letter of introduction. The 
author had not yet laid aside his pen and 
seemed still remarkably vigorous, though 
the later years were clouded by enfeeble- 
ment. 

Though an ardent admirer of Macdon- 
ald’s works—the fairy tales as well as the 
more serious novels—I had been cautioned 
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to keep this fact to myself. The author 
had the truly great man’s contempt for 
hero worship, and especially disliked dis- 
cussing his own books. Other people in- 
terested him much more than himself. 
The moment he grasped your hand in bis 
and bent his fatherly gaze upon you, he 
became your friend and you his. You 
forgot all about his books and found 
yourself talking of your own little con- 
cerns in a most intimate; personal way. 
All this my friends promised me, and I 
soon proved it for myself. 

My visit was timed for a Wednesday 
afternoon, and it was a momentary dis- 
appointment to find that the speaker was 
Rev. W. G. Carlile of the ‘‘ Church 
Army” instead of Mr. Macdonald him- 
self. My loss was however richly com- 
pensated for by an invitation to dinner, 
when, thanks to Mr. Carlile’s gift of 
‘*drawing out,’? Mr. Macdonald was even 
better than his best. There was a bril- 
liant interchange of thought between the 
two friends, the younger man deferring 
delicately to the elder as to a spiritual 
teacher. All sorts of topics were touched 
upon—American literature, the elevation 
of the stage, woman’s share in govern- 
ment, the amalgamation of races—and 
every topic was illuminated by some 
flash of humor or some steady glow of 
insight. 

I remember well the suggestive phrase 
which characterized Hawthorne as ‘‘an 
angelic Poe,’”’ the appreciative reference 
to Emerson’s poetry (then not recognized 
as now) and the tender recollections of 
Whittier the man. 

These, by the way, were in the line of 
reminiscence of Mr. Macdonald's Ameri- 
can lecture tour (in the ’703, I believe), 
when he had been asked if he intended 
to write of his American impressions. 
‘God forbid!’ was his fervent reply. 

All Mr. Macdonald’s ideas, as might be 
expected, showed a large tolerance for 
progress and innovation... He had no 
prejudices against sex, race or creed, but 
regarded all new movements as. working 
towards the fulfillment of God’s plans. 
“‘There’s time for everything,” he said 
cheerfully. He was a splendid optimist. 

After dinner came the golden hour of a 
more intimate intercourse on the deepest 
things of life. The majority of the party 
withdrew to attend a ‘‘ball,’’ Mrs.- Mac- 
donald chaperoning the young people. 
The few of us who remained drew to- 
gether in a circle about the friendly 
hearthstone. There was a roaring fire of 
the gnarled roots of ancient olive trees— 
a fire to make an American tourist gasp, 
recalling with a shiver the tiny two.and- 
one-half frame wood baskets of the pen- 
sion! All the self.consciousness and ti- 
midity of the young visitors vanished in 
It seemed the 
most natural thing in the world to speak 
of our Christian hopes and fears and as- 
pirations. We felt ourselves in the pres- 
ence of one who walked and talked with 
God. 

There was a beautiful tenderness in 
the fine old face when he spoke of the 
sinful and erring; and a note ‘of irony 
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when he referred to an aristocracy of 
religion. “It was a great calamity when 
Constantine was converted to Christian. 

ity,” was one of his strikirg remarks. 

There was a ring of triumph in his voice 

and his face shone like a prophet’s as he 

spoke of the coming day when there will 

be ‘‘no church and no creed, but all will 

be Christ.’’ 

As I live over again that wonderful 
evening I realize anew that it was not 
so much the words of wisdom which 
helped me as the life and character be- 
hind them. In fact, it was the most self. 
evident remark of the entire conversation 
which made the deepest impression upon 
me. Speaking of the perplexing problems 
life brings us Mr. Macdonald said simply, 
‘‘We always know what todo next, and 
that is enough.” After fifteen years’ ex- 
perience [ still find this simple common- 
place an unfailing source of courage in 
times of trouble. 

The literary work of George Macdonald 
will have no severer critic, now that he 
has gone, than he himself was. He had 
a keen sense of his own literary short- 
comings. He wrote in the spirit of a 
preacher, not for lasting fame, not for 
the sake of his art, but to feed hungry 
human souls with the bread of life. His 
talk was infinitely better than his best 
writing, his own life and character in- 
finitely beyond that of his noblest hero. 





Life Insurance and Party Politics 
A WAVE OF RIGHTEOUS PUBLIC OPINION 


Contributions by state chartered cor- 
porations to political committees, or to 
affect legislation, or to promote or to pre- 
vent the election of candidates, shculd be 
made work forfeiture of their charters. 
The sums which party committees or can- 
didates should be allowed to contribute 
should, as far as possible, be set forth by 
law. Itemized publicity should be re- 
quired from every political committee 
a'd from every candidate. To exceed 
the amount prescribed should work rev- 
ocation of the charter of corporations 
and loss of office to candidates declared ° 
“elected.” . . . The pot cinnot call the 
kettle black, but the blackness alike of 
pot and kettle can be recognized, and 
cured bv those who would whiten both. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


But whatever may be decided as to the 
legality of the practice now uncovered by 
the Armstrong committee, there can be 
no disagreement as to its viciousness or 
the need of scotching it by legislation. 
The contribution by corporations of enor- 
mous sums for campaign purposes—if 
induced by promises of legislative pro- 
tection or legislative favors—is outright 
corruption.— New York Tribune. 


We shall have less of this corrupting 
business in future—a good deal less of it. 
Now that the officers of rich corporations 
have before their eyes the example of the 
president of a great life insurance com- 
pany made to tell upon the stand the 
details of his gifts of money for campaign 
use there will be more caution exervised 
about signing and sending such checks 
either by ‘‘executive prerogative” or 
otherwise.—New York Times. 


__ By State or Federal statute, or both, 
it must be made unlawful for corpora- 
tions to make, or for party agents to 
solicit from them, campaign subscrip-° 
tions; so that they future» corporation: 
absolutist whe.uses company funds for 
party purposes may. if he chooses, thank 
God that he did it, but will have to ntter 
tis devont thanks in jail.—New York 
Evening Post. : 
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How 


Che following narrative is from Saint Abi- 
gail of the Pines, the new book by Mr. Knight 
announced on another page of this paper 
by the Pilgrim Press. An aged seafar- 
ing man is telling a life-story throughout 
the book. His quaint talk begins near the 
grave of an old-time whaling captain, to the 
right of which is an inscription to the cap- 
tain’s wife, while the stone to the left speaks 
of one ‘who should have been the wife”’ of 
this same captain. About this singular epi- 
taph (which is not fictitious but is taken from 
reality) the tale centers. Lifelike scenes 
about old New Bedford, the cruise of the 
whale ship in far southern seas, the awesome 
battle with whales and the hurricane are pic- 
tured. In the portrayal of what happened 
ashore after the wreck, the story reaches a 
simple pathos which gives to the words ‘* who 
should have been the wife’’ a meaning full of 
delicate charm. It is from this part of the 
book that the following narrative is selected 
by permission.— EDITORS. | 


The old man stood peering into my face 
in silence. An impulse seized me to take 
his trembling hand in mine. 

As we stood thus he said: ‘“‘ When I’m 
gone, I want ye to see that my old budy’s 
laid at the foot o’ them three graves I 
showed ye. An’I want ye to put on my 
stone some words, whatever ye think’ll 
do; only let ’em be words that’ll show I 
was a seafarin’ man, an’ that all’s well.’’ 

Slowly he turned away and stood look- 
ing seaward. Ere long his eyes became 
fixed and I followed his gaze. There was 
a single white sail on that line of light 
where sea and sky keep their ceaseless 
tryst at evening. 

‘‘They are passed away as the swift 
ships,’’ he murmured. 

The marvel deepened that such a one 
as he had come to know the hidden 
treasures of the sacred page so fondly 
that he coined his speech from their fine 
gold. But I had not yet seen the full 
wonder-work of Abigail Rockwell’s love. 

Still speaking to himself, he went on. 
**But I’m landlocked here a spell yit— 
an’ the harbor bar’s be’n gettin’ bigger 
year by year, an’ ’tis wondrous fearsome 
to me now to think o’ puttin’ out to sea 
alone—fur tho’ I’ve be’n makin’ ready to 
sail fur many a year’s well ’s I could, I 
know I could never git out into open 
water seaworthy but fur w’at she tol’ 
me about.”’ 

As he said these things, his eyes peered 
seaward under the arch of his hand. 

A moment more and his voice was 
heard again. He seemed to have for- 
gotten me, and was softly singing: 

**In the—beauty—o’ the lilies—Christ—was born— 
across—the sea, 

With a—glo-ry—in his—bosom—that transfigers— 

you an’—me.” 

Ere long he turned about, threw his 
arms across his back and started from 
the shore. For the light of evening time 
was on land and sea. 

I followed with a great desire. The 
words he had spoken before turning 
toward his cottage had set me tuainking 
of a song of the sea whose cadence had 
but lately fallen on the heart of the 
world. I was wishing that he might 
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Captain Jason Cotter Made His Final Harbor 


By WILLIAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


hear its peaceful music while the night 
closed in on Seaconnet and the sea; for I 
knew the day was far spent for him, and 
that he was in a desert place for human 
comfort. 

So it was that we reached a little hilltop 
without speaking. The waters drew their 
lifted circle round us on all sides but one. 
Here the captain paused. Then I began 
telling him of an old man over the waters; 
‘‘aman about your own age, captain,’’ 
said I. ‘‘ Not long ago he wrote a song 
of the sea.”’ 

Feeling in his blouse pocket, he said, 
““D’ye mean Crossin’ the Bar?’ He 
drew forth a worn portion of a Boston 
newspaper. ‘‘Did a old man write them 
words? Old’sI be?” | 

I was looking at the bit of paper in the 
shadows, and wondering to find the magic 
lines thereon, when he said: ‘‘Somebudy 
sent me that. I’ve read it over till I can 
say it now when the paper wears out.”’ 

Just then I made out a dim pencil mark 
over the stanzas and beside it the letters, 
“Pp, B.”’ Then I knew that ‘the won- 
drous big man who come down from Bos- 
ton one summer day’”’ had not forgotten 
the old man working in the flower beds. 

So it was that there on that little hill- 
top, while the gloaming gathered, these 
words were spoken in the sweet air of 
Seaconnet : 

“ Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea.” 

“That sounds ’s ef he was a waitin’ in 
some place out on the open shore like 
Seaconnet,”’ said the captain ; ‘‘some place 
where he could watch the sunset an’ see 
the evenin’ star come out—an’ hear the 
sea breakin’ on the bar like I’ve done 
here many a nightfall. An’ he was 
a-wishin’ there’d be no moanin’ o’ the 
bar when his time come, wa’n’t he? Yes, 
I understand, fur then it’d be full tide; 
’twas full tide he was a-wishin’ fur, this 
old man. Old ’s I be, was he? ”’ 

For answer I only repeated the next 
lines : 

‘“* But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home.” 

“Yes, that’s it,’’ the captain broke in; 
‘‘a seafarin’ man feels like the full tide 
was a old friend o’ his comin’ in from 
its home where he’s goin’. An’ he ain’t 
so lonesome when it moves ’long by his 
ship, speakin’ up to him quiet-like while 
the dark comes down on the water an’ 
he looks back an’ sees the lights on shore 
goin’ out one by one. ’Tis wondrous 
comfortin’, sir, to a old seafarin’ man, 
the full tide is, when it hushes the 
moanin’ o’ the bar an’ says, ‘Come! 
come!’ the way it’s sayin’ now all round 
Seaconnet.”’ 

Wondering what meaning his old eyes 
would see in the shifted setting of the 
song, I quoted: 

“ Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark!” 


His voice sounded close to my face in 


the shadows as he took up the words in 
a deep whisper: 
** And may there be no sadness of farewell 

When I embark.”’ 

He looked straight into my eyes. At 
last he said: ‘‘That sounds ’s ef he had 
to go to the harbor town to ship, too, 
don’t it—down where a man hears bells 
as the evenin’ comes on, an’ the voices 
o’ friends ’fore he sails. Yes, a man 
can’t put off fur the long, long sail from 
a lone shore, can he? ’Tis a good world 
with harbors an’ friends in it, sir, an’ 
bells soundin’ at nightfall. ‘An’ after 
that the dark!’ Yes—after that! ’’ 

Then I knew what a victory over de- 
spair had been fought out in his old 
breast. 

‘** And after the evening bell, then what, 
captain? ”’ 

He turned and looked seaward through 
the gloom. Standing so, he repeated the 
words: 

“For though from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 

The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 

When I have crossed the bar.” 

Then he seemed to forget me fora time. 
Soon, in a voice sweet with childlikeness, 
he said, ‘‘That old man over in England 
knowed that too, didn’t he?’ After a 
pause he went on: ‘‘That’s w’at Miss 
Abigail used to tell me. ‘There’s a Pilot 
that will be with you, Jason,’ she’d say 
ofttimes. An’ now an’ then she’d tell 
me, ‘No matter if you don’t see him 
ashore, Jason; he’ll come aboard when 
you put to sea; an’ when you’ve crossed 
the bar you’ll see him face to face.’ ’’ 

Then the voice was very sweet and low 
in the Seaconnet twilight as he said: 

‘‘When that time comes, sir, the fust 
thing I’ll say to him’ll be, ‘’Twas Miss 
Abigail tol’ me to trust you the way I 
hev.’ An’ then I mean to kneel down 
right there on the deck like old Peter 
did, an’ say, ‘I am a sinful man, O Lord, 
but you won’t leave me now fur that, will 
you? Miss Abigail tol’ me you wouldn’t.’ 
An’ then I know he’ll say, ‘Fear not, 
Jason.’ .Fur ef it were not so she would 
’a’ tol’ me!”’ 

The voice ceased, And it was night 
all round about in Seaconnet. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


American Orientalists jast home from a 
congress at Algiers, tell of reports made of 
striking documentary finds in Turkestan testi- 
fying to early Christianity in Persia and 
Turkey. 

Controversy rages in the Scottish press as 
to whether there are or are not about 400 too 
many clergymen in the land whose support 
costs not less than $400,000 a year—the price 
of narrow sectarianism. 


Increasing prosperity in the South is re- 
flected in Southern Presbyterians’ statistics. 
Gifts to all causes have doubled within twenty 
years; gifts to foreign missions have increased 
five-fold in twenty-five years. The Presby- 
terian Standard (North Carolina) reports: 
‘*Crops magnificent. Prices are high. Busi- 
ness is good, and October is the month for 
foreign missions offering.’’ 
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The American Board at Seattle 


The Spirit and Striking Features of the First Meeting Ever Held on the Pacific Coast 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


Discussion and Action on the Tainted Money 
Question. 

Striking Evidences of Progress on the Field. 

A Purpose to Grapple Earnestly with the 
Problem of Resources. 

The Pledging of $25,000 towards the Debt. 











Thursday morning, Sept. 14, was not a time 
of meeting but of waiting, both for the pil- 
grims on the American Board train ard for 
those who expected them at their place of 
destination. Having left Walla Wallaan hour 
late the night before, the train was delayed 
three more hours by a derailed car on the 
track, thus enabling the travelers to see by 
daylight the grandest scenery they had passed 
through in crossing the continent. 

» Mingled with the pleasant memories of the 

abounding hospitality and energy of the Com- 
mercial Club and the faculty of Whitman Col- 
lege and the people of Walla Walla was the 
regrettable one of the necessity through lack 
of time to pass by the Whitman monument 
with only the opportunity to see it from the 
car windows, with the group around it who 
had waited there for several hours with re- 
freshments for the expected guests, and a 
special contribution for the Board. That gift 
will no doubt find its way into the treasury, 
but the last survivor of the Whitman Mas- 
sacre, now ninety-seven years old, who was on 
the spot to tell her experiences, will not be 
there the next time the Board meets on the 
Pacific coast. 

It was after twelve o’clock, noon, when the 
long train came to the end of its j urney at 
Seattle. The local committeeand alarge num- 
ber of Congregationalists besides, perhaps 500, 
were at the station to greet the guests, and 
with little delay they were carried in omni- 
buses to the Washington Hotel, or drawn up 
the steep hills on grip cars to Plymouth Churcb, 
and thence after luncheon and the opening 
session to hospitable homes. 


THE OPENING SESSION 


Plymouth Church has a fine auditorium, 
seating 750 persons. Probably the number of 
delegates present from the churches, including 
the corporate members, was little short of 500, 
though the enrollment may not reach that 
figure. People in this region have a habit of 
speaking in round numbers. A cipher is 
nothing anyway, and they think nothing of 
adding one or more of them to give a sense of 
completeness to a description of the situation. 

At all ‘events the church was filled when 
President Capen opened the session promptly 
at 2 p.m. And never has a better looking, 
more intelligent and interested company sat 
down to the annual business of foreign mis- 
sions of Congregationalists than those who 
filled the auditorium of Plymouth Church. It 
was Western as well as Eastern, and it was 
cosmopolitan withal. There was the Massa- 
chusetts chairman of the Prudential Commit- 
tee with his accomplished wife, whom he had 
found in Seattle; and near by were Eastern 
men like Brown of Oakland, Cal., McLean 
of Berkeley, Adams of San Francisco and 
Gates of Pomona College, who have married 
Western institutions. The business commit- 
tee appointed at the opening session was truly 
representative of the make-up of the meeting. 
Its members were Mayor D. P. Jones of Min- 
neapolis, C. N. Prouty of Massachusetts, P. C. 
Jones of Hawaii, E. F. Grabill of Michigan 
and Austin Rice of Washington. 

The decorations of the auditorium were 
Western in. the profusion and brilliance of 
the lilies, hydrangeas, palms and other flowers 
and plants, over which were draped our flags, 
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while the emblems of China and Japan, com- 
paratively near-by nations in which the Board 
is workivg with devotion and encouragement, 
occupied the center. Ono the walls around 
were maps of the world with the Board’s 
missions marked. A big globe stood on the 
platform. It was a fit platform for world 
work. 

Rev. S. M. Freeland, a resident of Seattle 
now, and acting pastor of Plymouth Church, 
of course knew most of the members of the 
Board, for he is as much at home in one part 
of the country as in another, having traveled 
farther than Paul ever did to preach the gospel. 
His felicitous address of welcome was ap- 
propriately responded to by President Capen, 
whose addresses always show careful prepa- 
ration and fitness to the occasion. He re- 
ferred to the fact that when the Board was 
organized this whole region was a foreign 
land and a part of its field. He spcke of 
the changes of the last two decades in the 
character of the country, its marvelous growth, 
its wonderful opportunity, its colossal future, 
and of the trumpet call to reach out westward 
to the East, to treat Japan and China as 
sister nations and their people as cur brethren. 
He told of the plans of the Board. to give to 
these countries Christian churches, colleges 
and hospitals, and of the need that this great 
West should awake to a new sense of its 
power as a Christian leader of the world to 
spiritual triumphs. He showed that he had 
not only caught the Western spirit but mas- 
tered the Western dialect and appropriated 
its choicest phrases. May he bring the West 
to apply its confidence in its own future to the 
task of making Jesus Christ triumphant in 
the East! 

It was fitting that at this point Dr. Capen 
should be caned, and Rev. Samuel Greene, the 
veteran superintendent of the Sunday School 
and Publishing Society for Washington, was 
ready for that service, with a stick cut from 
an apple tree, the seed of which was planted 
by Marcus Whitman during his career from 
1835 to 1847. Mounted with silver and highly 
polished, Mr. Greene placed the cane in Mr. 
Capen’s hand, saying that it would assist him 
in traveling over the Seattle hills. Mr. Capen’s 
response was emphasized by hearty applause. 

The business was entered on with the ap- 
pointment of committees, reading of reports 
and other routine, but instead of formal read- 
ing of printed documents the officers made 
addresses which presented the facts of popular 
interest and kept the audience in attendance 
to the close. Dr. J. L. Barton’s speech, an 
abstract of which appeared in The Congrega- 
tionalist Sept. 16, was a statesmanlike and 
comprehensive survey of the mission field, 
with constant emphasis on expanding oppor- 
tunities and cheering results. Indeed, the 
secretaries all laid aside their formal reports 
and presented the substance of them in suc- 
cinct and impressive summaries with apt il- 
lustrations. 

The closing address of the first session, by 
Rev. Irving M. Channon of Kusaie, was a pic- 
turesque sketch of the work of the mission- 
aries in the Micronesian Islands, of the visits 
of the new Morning Star, the destruction by 
the typhoon last spring, the trials, poverty 
and Christian devotion of the natives and the 
joyful service of missionaries in serving them. 


THE APPEAL OF NORTH CHINA 


A strong impression was made at the Thurs- 
day evening meeting by focusing attention on 
one field, and that one of first importance, 
both because of recent experiences connected 
with it and because of its remarkable oppor- 
tunity. Sec. Jadson Smith uttered the Cry of 
China with emphasis and eloquence, enforced 
by the recent history of the far East in which 
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Japan, Russia and the other great nations are 
involved. Rev. George W. Wilder, our mis- 
sionary at Tung-chou, described the situation, 
the work and present results of our mission, 
showing by tabulated statements how the mis- 
sionary efforts are blocked by insufficient ap- 
propriations and repeated reduction of allow- 
ances. He made it so plain that the enforced 
economy is wasteful of investments, of mis- 
sionaries, native converts trained for service 
and money, that no business man interested in 
missions in China could doubt the imperative 
necessity of the additional $7,700 asked for. 

Rev. Henry Kingman, for several years a 
missionary in North China, now because of 
impaired health living in California, made an 
impassioned appeal for his former mission 
field in the name of the living and of the dead 
comrades who had given their lives for China 
in the Boxer outbreak. He closed by saying: 
‘*Tell me, honestly, could they or we have 
believed that five years later the Church of 
Christ at home would not have advanced one 
step, but would even be letting slip the very 
precious fruits of their brief work, and plead- 
ing poverty as a reason for leaving half de- 
serted the fields that had been their home? 
Could they have dreamed that their devoted 
sacrifice would stand out so strangely against 
a background of coo! indifference? Yet this 
has come to pass! It is for us to end the re- 
proach and pity of it, and to follow them and 
our Lord in a spirit of like devotion to the 
people that together they loved.” 


WORK FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


After devotional services led by Dr. George 
C. Adams, reports from the treasury and home 
departments and the address from the Pru- 
dential Committee, the rest of the Friday 
morning session was devoted to the work of 
the young people-for foreign missions. Home 
Secretary Patton's convincing address was an 
appropriate introduction to this theme, as 
also an address by Assistant Secretary Hicks, 
showing how, by an equitable distribution of 
the burden, every one doing his or her part, 
our share as Congregationalists in the evangel- 
ization of the world could be accomplished in 
the lifetime of the present generation. 

Miss Alice S. Browne, a daughter of mis- 
sionaries and about to sail under appointment 
as a missionary to China, was the only woman 
on the program. Her address was listened to 
with marked interest as she described the 
duties of young missionaries ‘‘to know, to 
grow, to glow, to go.” She showed how young 
leaders in the churches can create enthusiasm, 
spread intelligence, raise money, awaken the 
whole Church to a missionary spirit. 

Pres. G. A. Gates of Pomona College spoke 
comprehendingly and ably on the need of 
new and young blood in the eouncils of the 
Board, and what it would do to carry forward 
the missionary work. There is, he said, a 
binding contract under which the young men 
and women of our churches must support the 
missions in their care. It is a contract to do 
for humanity what it most needs, to stand by 
the missionaries who have gone to other lands 
to do the work of the churches, acontract with 
the peoples to whom the missionaries have 
gone, with their own children for their future, 
and with the Lord Jesus Christ. 


To any thoughtful observer it must appear 
that this world is approaching some measure 
of climax in the age-long struggle between 
Christianity and heathenism. On one side are 
ranged both that heathendom that lies geo- 
graphically beyond the borders of civilization 
and that heathenism that has grown fat not 
only in, but on the very opportunities created 
by Christian civilization, viz.: great wealth 
born out of discovering and harnessing the 
forces of nature. On the other side is that 
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**kingdom of God wherein dwelleth righteous- 
ness.””. There is coming rapidly either the 
tyranny and slavery of heathendom, or that 
broad democracy of the gospel of the Saviour 
of all mankind. 


THE TAINTED MONEY QUESTION 


The telegraphic report in The Congregation- 
alist last week and the printed address of Dr. 
Gladden have given our readers the substance 
of that discussion. Interest in this topic was 
not fervid among the officers and corporate 
members. They had looked on all sides of the 
subject and had made up their minds on it. 
Their conclusion was practically unanimous, 
as I learned from conversation on the train, 
and with those arriving in Seattle on other 
lines, It was remarked that there had been a 
change of public opinion on the Pacific coast 
on this matter from that when it was first 
discussed. However, the newspapers were 
alert on “tainted money.’’ They sent inter- 
viewers to ask members of the Prudential 
Committee about it. They announced with 
large headlines the arrival of Dr. Gladden, 
declared that he had come to wage a battle 
already lost, and that his friends had worked 
in vain to persuade him to abandon the field. 

It was well known that the Prudential Com- 
mittee would not introduce the sabject. How- 
ever, Dr. Gladden took his long journey to 
affirm the conviction dear to his heart that 
money ought not to be asked by the Board 
from rich men, who have not in his opinion 
honorably amassed their riches. At the first 
opportunity he introduced his resojution, 
which has been already printed in The Con- 
gregationalist. David Fales, E:q., of Chi- 
cago presented the *‘ Principles’’ of the Pru- 
dential Committee, which also have been 
printed, with a resolution for their adoption. 
Both resolutions, on recommendation of the 
business committee, were referred to a 
special committee of seven—Drs. Gladden, 
G. C. Adams and P.S. Moxom, J. R. Thurston, 
Messrs. David Fales, W. W. Mills and John 
H. Perry. 

It soon appeared in conference that Drs. 
Gladden and Moxom were unwilling to con- 
sider any suggestion of compromise, but stood 
for Dr. Gladden’s resolution without altera- 
tion, except that he had already stricken out 
the phrase referring to the popular belief of 
the judgment on the business methods of 
donors. Drs. Gladden and Moxom therefore 
brought in a minority report recommending 
this resolution, and Dr. Gladden early in the 
session Friday afternoon read that, and also 
the report of the other five members recom- 
mending the adoption of the ‘* Principles.” 
He then produced his printed address, and 
after announcing that copies for free distribu- 
tion were ready at the doors for those who 
wished, he read extended selections from it. 
He emphasized the points that a plain dis- 
tinction appeared between money voluntarily 
given and that secured through solicitation, 
that tainted money—a phrase which he claimed 
to have coined—was not tainted when it came 
into the treasury through the contribution 
plates or by anonymous or secret gifts, that 
the fact that a man was a multi-millionaire 
was prima facie evidence that his money was 
gained by unworthy methods, that soliciting 
or receiving large gifts would be a suicidal 
policy for the Board, that our Congregational 
constituency was able to provide all the 
meney needed, and that all working men 
would hate the Church if his policy should be 
rejected. He affirmed that the majority in the 
churehes—the good, intelligent, comsecrated 
ministers and laymen were with him, and that 
his and their feelings were wounded by the 
officers and committee seeking money for 
missionary institutions from rich men. 

Dr. Gladden refrained from denunciation or 
aspersion, expressed his purpose to think 
kindly of his brethren; and toneluded ‘by ex- 


pressing entire confidence that truth” anda’ 


time ‘were on his side, and that he would 
eventually emerge triumphant in the contest. 
The applause which punctuated portions of 
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the address, ardent and sometimes prolonged, 
came mainly from the sides and rear of the 
auditorium, while*the center portion, mainly 
corporate members, listened patiently and re- 
spectfully. President Capen, after a few 
words expressing the hope that a spirit of 
Christian courtesy would prevail in the de- 
bate, announced that the subject was open. 
The response was not eager, but a number of 
questions were asked Dr. Gladden, to which 
be replied in good temper, maintaining his 
positions. 

While feeling was somewhat tense, it was 
pervaded with a sense of humor, kindled often 
both by questions and answers. To the pro- 
posal that his resolution should be attached to 
the “* Principles’? of the committee and both 
be adopted, he responded that oil and water 
would not mix. He did not approve of any 
attempt to amend his resolution, and Dr. 
Moxom also pleaded that it should be left 
alone as it stood, in its beauty and simplicity. 
Dr. Updike in effective speech denounced the 
one rich man whose unspoken name was in all 
minds. Rev. J. R. Thurston urged that what- 
ever differences of opinion there might be, all 
should unite in carrying on the kingdom of 
God. Dr. George C. Adams made a business- 
like argument for recognition of the fact that 
conscience was as truly regnant in the Pru- 
dential Committee and their supporters as in 
the protesters. Mr. Pitkin of Chicago dis- 
cussed the methods of modern business and 
the importance of fair judgment along with 
faithful attention to the great business of mis- 
sions intrusted to us. 

When the members began to weary of the 
discussion, and perhaps the spectators also, 
President Penrose of Whitman, saying he de- 
sired that this meeting of the Board should 
devote itself to the advancement of the mis- 
sionary cause among the people of the Pacific 
coast, and that he believed the further discus- 
sion of the subject before the Board unprofit- 
able, moved that the whole matter be laid on 
the table. This motion not admitting debate, 
the vote was taken by rising, and was declared 
carried, forty-six in favor to ten against. I 
learned afterwards that four of the ten, 
Messrs. H. M. Tenney, I. W. Metcalf, J. W. 
Strong and J. R. Nichols, would have voted 
against the Gladden resolution, but voted 
against tabling because they wished for a 
direct vote on the question at issue. 

This vote to lay the whole matter on the 
table, and the subsequent unanimous re-elec- 
tion of the officers and Prudential Committee, 
made it evident that only a very small mi 
nority of the Board support Dr. Gladden. I 
understand, however, that he feels that his 
support is larger than is apparent to others, 
and that he intends to carry on his crusade as 
vigorously as ever. From many kindly and 
even reverent expressions I heard towards 
him from those who are opposed to his posi- 
tions and regard them as impracticable for ac- 
complishing what he and they desire, I judge 
that he may go on in his insistence that money 
for benevolence should not be sought from 
very rich men, or received from them unless 
contributed secretly, and still continue in the 
esteem and affection of his brethren. But it 
does not now seem likely that the subject 
will be much further diseussed in meetings of 
the Board. 


THE CALL FOR ENLARGEMENT 


From many parts of the world messengers 
of Christ followed one another upon the plat- 
form of Plymouth Church. They described 
different peoples, lands, customs, conditions. 
But they all had one distinct message, always 
prominent at these annual meetings, but more 
insistent than I have heard it for several 
years. They all said the work had come to 
such a degree of success that without greater 
appropriations of money the investments 
already “anade’ would largely be wasted. 
Through delay in sending ré-énforcéments’ of 
missionaries a number on the field had 
broken down. Some had died from overwork. 


30. September 100: 


Reduced appropriations had compelled. cat, 


ting off native teachers and preachers. Evan- 


gelistic work had been stopped for want. ef. 


fends to pay traveling expenses of mission- 
aries. Native men and women educated to 
the work of the Board had waited in vain :for 
employment and had gone away into other 
business. The sending out and equipment of 
sixty-one new missionaries during the last 
two years had cost much more than the main- 


tenance of those already trained, some. of 


whose places they had filled, who had broken 
down through overwork. Economy had be- 
come wastefulness. More money was ab- 
solutely necessary or some missions should 
be closed. 

This was the message of Rev. S. C. Bartlett 
of Japan, Rev. H. G. Bissell and W. M. Zum- 
bro of India, of Channon and Price of Micro- 
nesia and Wilder of Japan. It was the 
burden of President Capen’s annual address, 
in which without manuscript he made an elo- 
quent and telling direct appeal to the business 
men of the Pacific coast.. It was the substance 
of the report on the home department by Rev. 
E. F Sanderson of Providence, and of the re- 
ports on missions in charge of secretaries by 
Rev. W. H. Day of Los Angeles and G. C. 
Adams of San Franeisce. The call for in- 
creased gifts seemed very real and impera- 
tive spoken by these brethren with a personal 
emphasis and an expressed determination to 
do more hereafter to secure the needed funds. 
I don’t think any one could have attended the 
meetings with attentive ear who would need 
further explanation of reasons why the debt 
had accumulated, or who would doubt that 
the million dollars called for annually ought 
to be raised and can be raised. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS 


Seattle is a beautiful city, and under the al- 
most cloudless sky of Sunday morning needed 
no eulogy —though its snow-capped Mt. 


Rainier on the southern horizon has only: 


looked forth for a half-hour since the Board 
was in session, and then at atime when few 
were looking for it. While Plymouth Church 
drew the largest number of visitors to hear 
the annual sermon by Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
many of the churches of different denomina- 
tions heard Congregational preachers. 

The afternoon meeting for the Lurd’s Sup- 
per was rather slimly attended. There is a 
limit to the ability of average men and women 
to absorb the blessings of a constant succes- 
sion of meetings. 


DR. DAWSN’S SERMON 


A crowded house greeted Dr. Dawson on 


Sunday evening. Admission was by ticket * 


only, distributed to the delegates and a lim- 
ited number to the churches. His theme was 
Christian self-surrender to Christ, and the 
sermon was worthy of the occasion. The 
missionary problem of today, he said, is not 
in foreign lands; it is the unsurrendered 
Christian in the church pew. The motives 
and rewards of such surrender and the temp- 
tations to withhold it were skillfully presented 
and seemed to make a deep impression. An 
effort was made to test the genuineness of the 
surrender of the Christians present by calling 
for subscriptions to the debt of the Board. 
Some $25,000 were raised, the most of it al- 
ready pledged by corporate members on the 
American Board train. One or two pledges of 
$1,000 were made by Seattle residents, besides 
smaller sums and a collection. Mr. Peter C. 


Jones of Honolulu gave $5,000. The purpose: 


of the movement was not clearly understood 
by the audience, else perhaps the response 
might have been more enthusiastic and greater. 


FINAL WORDS 


Monday morning. The faces of those as- 
sembled expressed a general anticipation, not 
so much of hearing more missionary tidings 
as of, sing mountains, seas, an exposition 


‘at Portland, and various other visions suited to. 
rest minds wearied with anxious outlooks op 
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the future of Christianity for the world and 
on millions beyond the reach of the gospel of 
salvation. 

After devotional services and brief closing 
matters of business, the row of missionaries 
on the platform said their farewell words 
to the audience. Rev. and Mrs. S. C. Bart- 
lett, Rev. and Mrs. H. J. Bennett, Mrs. M. L. 
Gordon and Mrs. A. A. Walker were about to 
embark for Japan; Rev. F. M. Price and Rev. 
I. M. Channon were on the way back to Mi- 
cronesia; Misses Alice S. Browne and Lucia E. 
Lyons were going to China. The great new 
steamship Dakotah lay at the dock close by, 
waiting for their embarkation. Rev. J. R. 
Nichols followed their farewell words with a 
tender prayer for the presence of God with 
them during their long journeys and his bless- 
ing on their mission. It would have been 
difficult even for a stranger to remain un- 
moved in that atmosphere of farewell, which 
might be final on earth, and of hope for the 
new day for the nations through the love and 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Resolutions were adopted recognizing the 
kindness and hospitality of local committees, 
pastors, churches, chambers of commerce of 
three cities, railway officials, press and public, 
which had made the meeting successful and en- 
joyable. Then Rev. E. Lincoln Smith of Pil- 
grim Church, in a speech both grave and gay, 
told the visitors what their coming meant to 
the churches and people of Seattle and of the 
Pacific coast. President Capen as felicitously 
responded, and the voice of song and prayer 
concluded the first annual meeting of the 
American Board in the far West, in a territory 
to which it had sent some of its earliest mis- 
sionaries. 

P.S.—It is, perhaps, too previous to say 
‘that the meeting wasover. An invitation was 
received and accepted by many of the dele- 
gates to be the guests of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Tacoma and visit that city during 
Monday afternoon and evening; and they are 
now on their way through Puget Sound by the 
‘fast steamboat Flyer to the city under the 
shadow of Mt. Rainier, which suddenly looked 
out on them for the first time since their arrival 
in Seattle, as if in approval of their excursion. 
Before sunset they will hear him called Mt. 
Tacoma, 

Tomorrow these guests will be in Portland, 
received at the Massachusetts headquarters of 
the Lewis and Clark Exposition by the Gov- 
ernor of Oregon. Next day some will be on 
their way to missionary rallies in California, 
others will be going East by one way or 
another, and a considerable company will 
plunge into the Canadian Rockies for a brief 
sojourn among glaciers, snow-clad peaks and 
mountain lakes. 

Seattle, Wn., Sept. 18 A. E: D. 


Chips from the Board 


Onder the new rules, several missionaries 
of the Board of more than seven years’ service 
voted as corporate members. 


The outside public is far more interested in 
denunciations of wealth than in reports of 
results of wealth used to spread the gospel. 

The Seattle Post Intelligencer and the Daily 
Times made the American Board the most 
prominent object of interest in their columns 
for nearly a whole week. 

The additions to our churches in North 
China were twenty eight per cent. greater 
than last year, when they were twenty per 
cent. greater than the year previous. 


The revival we have long prayed for is ap- 
pearing more notably in foreign fields than at 
home. The evidence of it is in the large num- 
bers added to foreign missionary churches. 

Self-support is being reached by native 
churches fastest through greater efficiency of 
schools and colleges. An educated constitu- 
ency wants to take care of itself and help 
others. 


The great steamship Dakotab, with nine 


decks, 28,000 tons burden, lay waiting at the 
dock to take on board a large number of mis- 
sionaries, going to the far East when the meet- 
ings should end. 

President Capen, thanking the committee of 
arrangements for what they had done, es- 
pecially expressed his satisfaction at one thing 
they had not done. They had not provided a 
choir with an elaborate program te take up 
the time of the meeting. 


In the pulpit of Pilgrim Church Sunday 
morning was a trio of young ministers of 
which any denomination might well be proud. 
They were the pastor, Rev. E. L. Smith, Rev. 
W. H. Day of Los Angeles, Cal., and Rev. E. 
F. Sanderson of Providence, R. I., who de- 
livered a noble message. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce took a 
large number of guests and citizens on a steam- 
boat excursion on Puget Sound and to the 
Navy Yard at Bremerton Saturday afternoon. 
Though the passengers did not land, for lack 
of time, they saw how Uncle Sam is preparing 
for self-defense on this coast. These ships of 
war with guns mounted suggest new require- 
ments of the United States in the Pacific seas. 


The Welcome at Walla Walla 


The annual meeting stretched on from day 
to day with progress in thought and acquaint- 
ance as rapid as that of the American Board 
train. Passing through North Dakota, as we 
saw the shocks of wheat on every side stretch- 
ing away over the level prairies to the horizon, 
the threshers pouring out the chaff and grain, 
and the long freight trains carrying it away to 
the East, we said, ‘* The harvest truly is plen- 
teous.’”?” When we turned to the conferences 
held daily in the dining car, and discussed 
the pressure of need for relief of missionaries 
and for new fields calling for help, we said, 
‘* But the laborers are few.” 

Daily morning and evening services were 
thoroughly enjoyed as well as practically com- 
pulsory. A colored porter, when the song of 
praise began in his car, slipped into the next 
one only to meet the same conditions. Gliding 
into a third car and finding the Scriptures 
being read there, he exclaimed, “‘’Pears like 
I’ll have to get religion before I get to 
Seattle.”’ 

The train rolled into Spokane about noon 
on Wednesday, Sept. 13, over four hours late, 
owing to the breakdown of an engine. The 


. Spokane people seemed to be rather late also, 


for we learned that some of them had been 
trying to get in communication with the train 
for two days with the purpose to give the 
travelers a reception, but had not succeeded. 
The city was aware that the Board was com- 
ing and what it needed, for one of the morn- 
ing papers had this notice: ‘‘ Before Dr. Glad- 
den’s arrival, get your money sterilized.” 

At Pasco a delegation led by Rev. Austin 
Rice welcomed the travelers, shifted at this 
point to a branch road for Walla Walla, and 
at the next station the mayor of the city, 
President Penrose of Whitman College, Dr. 
G. B. MeLean of California and a number 
of others boarded the train, which swiftly 
sped through sand dunes and cactus brush 
along the bank of the Columbia. 

Arrived at Wala Walla, carriages and auto- 
mobiles carried the whole company to the col- 
lege campus with its fine modern buildings. 
Generously laden tables in the upper room of 
the gymnasium were soon emptied. Then the 
company went over to the chapel, already 
largely occupied by students and citizens. Ex- 
cellent singing by the students, Scripture 
reading by ex-President Strong of Carleton 
College and prayer by Mr. Bissell of India 
were followed by brief addresses. Pres.S. B. 
Capen gave a part of the historic address he 
was to have delivered at the monument to 
Marcus Whitman if the train had not been 
late. Then Rev. A. E. Dunning, Mayor D. P. 
Jones of Minneapolis and Dr. W. J. Dawson 


of London spoke on ideals of righteousness 
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illustrated by the heroism of Whitman, and 
the courage of living Americans who stand for 
manliness, patriotism and Christianity. It 
was a crowded and enthusiastic audience 
which bade reluctant farewell to their guests, 
who were reluctant to leave. A. E. D. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Oct. 8-14. The Christian’s Trials 
and Triumphs. James 1: 1-8. 

Do Christians have more trials than other 
people? Sometimes it seems so. There has 
been in our day no more beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of useful Christian womanhood than in 
the person of the late Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick, who founded and maintained for 
years the International Institute for Girls in 
Spain. And yet sorrow and even tragedy— 
always meekly endured—invaded her path 
once and again, and when not long before 
her own death another beloved child was 
snatched from her, some one who knew her 
well remarked: ‘‘God seems to understand 
who of his children can best bear discipline. 
Otherwise he would not have heaped sorrow 
on sorrow upon her.” 





There is some force in this view of the mat- 
ter, and we all know persons of exceptional 
Christian virtue who seem to have been sin- 
gled out for peculiar trial. Yet my idea of the 
divine government of this world is that God 
aims at two things for all his children. First, 
he would woo every man back to himself and, 
second, he would make every man as nearly 
perfect as possible. But he has so constituted 
the world that neither of those ends can be 
fully accomplished apart from: hardship and 
pain. 





In other words, life is meant to be hard, not 
soft or easy, and we Christians ought not to 
think that we have a monopoly of trial. The 
nearer you come to the life of others the more 
sure you are to find some unsuspected burden, 
some perplexing personal problem. Get the 
man who seemed outwardly prosperous and 
favored to open his heart, and four times out 
of five he will tell you that he is having an up- 
hill fight, carrying a good deal of aload. Rare 
indeed are the persons who round out forty or 
sixty or eighty years without some experi- 
ence of loss, disappointment or bereavement. 
Every one truly has his trials for which he 
himself or his ancestors or circumstances are 
responsible. 


If the Christian then is at no special disad- 
vantage in the matter of trial, has he any 
peculiar advantage? Yes,a mighty one. He 
has discernment. When the black clond rolls 
up on the horizon, boding a storm, his eye 
looks through it to the clear sky. When the 
knife cats into his soul, he says, ‘‘ This hurts, 
but my Father’s hand is holding it.”” Thereby 
he escapes the surprise and perplexity which 
roll in upon others when trial comes. He re- 
calls the words of Peter, ‘* Think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial.’’ I heard the other 
day a certain kind of persons denominated as 
“‘never-think-strange people.’”” The one so 
characterizing. them explained that she meant 
the people who, when they might have some 
reason to feel slighted or injured, try to ac- 
count for the unpleasantness in the kindest 
way, never saying, ‘“‘How strange that So- 
and-so should do this to me,” or ‘* How strange 
I should have to suffer so.” The Christian 
who fully trusts God will not be mystified 
even when trials that would stagger others 
come to him. 








For he sees not only the hand of God in his 
trouble, but he looks to the outcome, As he 
reads biographies of holy men, as he studies 
human life about him, he grows more sure 
that burdens patiently borne make men strong, 
sorrows meekly accepted refine and beautify 
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harsh natures, enlarge the sympathies, in- 
crease the power of ministering to others in 
affliction. And he takes up and makes his 
own the words: 


’Tis only a moment God chastens with pain, 
Joy follows on sorrow like sunshine on rain; 


Come then and welcome the blow and the pain, 

Without it no mortal can beaven attain. 

For what can the sheaves on the barn floor avail 

Till the reaper shall thresh out the wheat with his 
flail? 





A trial thus borne is soon transformed intoa 
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trigmph., Instead of b-ing its slave you be- 
come its master. It serves your highest growth, 
and you become more closely knitted to him 
through whom you become conquer:r and 
more than conqueror. 


POINTS TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT 


Are most of the triumphs of Christians out- 
ward or inward? 

Have Christians any recent triumphs in the 
field of muni -ipal r form or of international 
peace to which they may point with gratitude ? 

Ought we to talk much about our trials? 





In and Around Chicago 


[ The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue. } 
Godspeed to Mr. Bryan 

The Jeffersonians, as they call themselves, 
Tuesday evening gave a rousing welcome to 
Mr. Bryan on the eve of his departure for 
Europe, and listened to a sensible address 
from him on the principles which according 
to his interpretation of Jefferson should gov- 
ern the country. He deprecates the present 
tendency toward centralization and insists 
upon the importance of state control wherever 
possible. He would preserve the rights both 
of the states and the Federal Government, but 
would not strengthen the one at the expense 
of the other. The banquet was given to 
further Mr. Bryan’s candidacy for the Presi- 
dency which he and his friends of the radical 
democracy fully expect to secure at the next 
election. 


Chicago Avenue Church 

As usual, this church is preparing for a great 
variety of service during the fall and winter. 
Dean Gray is to repeat on Thursday evenings 
of this month his expositions in Colossians 
which made such a deep impression at Winona 
during the summer, and earlier on these same 
evenings the International lessons are to be ex. 
pounded by Mr. John Hunter. Arrangements 
have been made for services of some kind 
every evening in the church in addition to 
the work which is to be done by students as 
part of the regular course in the Bible Insti- 
tute. Greatly as Mr. Moody has been missed, 
it is no injustice to his memory to say that 
under Mr. Fitt’s management the affairs of 
the institute and the church are quite as pros- 
perous as in Mr. Moody’s time. 


A New Gift from Dr. Pearsons 

Dr. Pearsons has long been considering the 
wants of Montana, and has finally found an 
institution with a promising future to which 
he has promised $25,000 when it secures $75,- 
000 from other sources. It is known as the 
Montana College and School of Manual Arts. 
With this gift Dr. Pearsons’s charities this 
year amount to $365,000, a thousand dollars a 
day! No gift has been made without careful 
consultation with Mrs, Pearsons or apart from 
her full approval. Mrs. Pearsons is in poor 
health and just now is suffering from a severe 
attack of pleurisy. The Doctor has been kept 
from his office for more than a week by her 
condition, which their friends trust will rapidly 
improve. 


Condition of President Harper 

Last week President Harper submitted to a 
slight operation for an intestinal difficulty 
which some newspapers have greatly magni- 
fied. The operation was so slight that it was 
performed without anesthetics, and so favor- 
able are the results that he expects to preside 
at the convocation the first of October. One 
of the university professors, Mr. Starr, with 
assistants and a large equipment, has started 
for Africa for a year’s study of the Batwa 
pigmies and some other native tribes in Cen- 
tral Africa. He is one of the foremost stu- 
dents of anthropology so that the results of 
his journey will be looked for with great 
interest. 


The Mayor and Law Observance 

A delegation of clergymen recently called 
upon the mayor in the interests of the Sunday 
c'osing of saloons. The laws of the state do 
not permit their opening, but the mayor told 
the ministers that the people wanted them 
opened and that he would not order them 
closed. State’s Attorney Healy, when asked 
by the same body to take steps to impeach the 
mayor for failure to obey the Jaws, refused to 
do so, but did say that he would prosecute any 
saloon k»eper arrested and tried in a justice 
court and thus brought to him in what he ealls 
the regular way. But it is evident that under 
the present administration there can be small 
hope that the laws will be enforced. 


Armour Institute 

The Freshman class numbers more than 250, 
and there are more than 600 students in the 
department of engineering. Last year a de- 
partment of fire protection was added. Stu- 
dents in this course have access to the labora- 
tory of the National Underwriters Associa- 
tion and are under the direction of competent 
instructors. A new coursein general science 
has been added and the equipment in all 
departments enlarged and improved. As a 
technical school Armour Institute is in the 
front rank, and its president, Dr. Gunsaulus, 
intends that it shall keep pace with the 
demands of the times. 


Dr. Guosaulus as a Teacher of Ministers 

Monday evening in place.of the usual morn- 
ing meeting Dr. Gansaulus lectured at the 
Art Institute on the Art of Preaching. Few 
men illustrate the art of public discourse more 
perfectly in themselves than Dr. Gunsaulus. 
The seminary, therefore, is to be congratu- 
lated that it has added such a man to its 
faculty, and that in attending his course of 
lectures on preaching students will be under 
the influence of his powerful and stimulating 
personality. 


Beloit College 

One of the results of President Eaton’s de- 
cision to remain in Beloit is seen in an un- 
precedentedly large Freshman class. Already 
126 persons have registered, eighty: five of the 
number young men. This is a gain of more 
than fifty-five per cent. on any previous year. 
The convocation address Sept. 20, was given 
by Mr. S. S. Rogers of the Daily News. His 
theme, with which he is thoroughly familiar, 
was The Making of a Metropolitan Daily. 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


The opening address Thursday afternoon 
was given by Dr. McClure of Lake Forest, 
the newly-elected president of the seminary. 
Dr. Herrick Johnson resigned the professor- 
ship which he has held twenty-five years, on 
account of the health of his wife. He is 
feeble and it is feared that the resignation 
must necessarily be accepted, although every- 
thing possible will be done to continue his 
connection with the seminary. About one 
hundred students are expected. The semin- 
ary, thanks to the gifts of the McCormick 
family, has abundant funds and is able to 
furnish instruction in any department of 
theology. 
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Notes from the Churches 

New England is happy in the fact that it 
has a pastor and that he will begin work in 
a little more thana month. True, he is only 
tweaty-seven years old and without experi- 
ence. But the church remembers the success- 
ful m'nistry of Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, who 
came to them fresh from Andover, and be- 
lieves that in its present choice of a member 
of the graduating class of our own seminary 
it has made no mistake. Mr. Williams has 
proved himself a man of fine ability, and with 
the enthusiasm he will bring to the work in 
the great parish of this old and famous church 
ean hardly fail to gather a rich harvest. 

Bethany, also old but yet weak, has recently 
been yoked with First Church, Oak Park. 
That is, First Church looks after it, aids in 
its finances and in furnishing persons to carry 
on its work. Changes have been made in its 
constitution and the people are on the lookout 
for a pastor. Professor Grauer of the semi- 
nary has been preaching, but feels that as 
sooa as possible a pastor should be secured. 
There will be no enthusiasm on the part of 
the people at first, but a man who wants to do 
missionary wo:k at home and has the neces- 
sary wisdom, ability and piety can here find 
an inviting field. Another field rather more 
promising than this has been made vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. Harris. It is that of 
the Waveland Avenue Church. Lombard, one 
of our suburbs, is also vacant. Dr. J. M. 
Campbell is going to Sierra Madre, Cal., and 
will be greatly missed. Heis an able writer, 
the author of several books and a delightful 
companion. Dr. Penniman of Ravenswood 
Church has arranged for what he galls a 
class in applied Christianity. It extends from 
Sept. 24 to Dec 31. 


Dr. F. A. Noble in Evanston 

It is & matter for rejoicing and gratitude 
tbat Dr. Noble will spend the coming winter 
in Evanston. Family reasons require the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Noble. It may be said truthfully 
that the interests of our churches will be fur- 
thered by Dr. Noble’s presence among us. 
His advice will be sought on every hand, and 
even if there be not many vacant pulpits for 
him to occupy, he will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that every minister in the city feels 
stronger because he is here. 


Chicago, Sept. 23. FRANKLIN. 





Dr. Newman’s Resignation 


Ithas been known that Rev. S. M. Newman, 
D. D., for more than twenty years pastor of 
the First Congregational Church of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has of late been feeling that the 
constant stress of pulpit and pastoral work in 
a great city church is telling upon his physical 
strength. After his refusal of the presidency 
of Atlanta Theological Seminary last spring, 
he frankly took the church into his confidence 
and said that his period of service for them 
could not be for many more years. But his 
people, many of them just returned from vaca- 
tions, were quite unprepared for the letter of 
resignation read last Sunday by Dr. Merrill E, 
Gates, who was supplying. It is sad news to 
the hundreds scattered throughout the coun- 


try to whom Dr. Newman has been, during | 


their residence at the capital, a pastor beloved. 
His great and increasing success in attract- 
ing large evening audiences from the down- 
town section where the church is located has 
stamped his high scholarship and deep spiritu- 
ality upon many lives. Hehas practically min- 
istered to two different congregations every 
Sunday, and this, for the past half dozen years, 
without an assistant. Dr. Newman states that 
his resignation is imperative and must be con- 
sidered as final. It is not to.take effect till 
February, possibly not till the end of May. 
L. C. W. 





Andrew Carnegie offers Smith College one 
half of the sum necessary to build a $125,000 
laboratory. 
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The Hero and His Reward* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


If thou wilt be a hero and wilt strive 

To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, 

Thy feet at last shall stand on jasper floors; 

Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts— 
Each single heart with myriad raptures filled— 
While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul.” 


“‘ The age wants heroes—heroes who shall dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of truth; 
To clutch the monster error by the throat; 
To bear opinion to a loftier seat; 
To blot the error of oppression out, 
And lead a universal freedom in. 


Daniel was the Hebrew ideal of a hero. Not a single flaw appears in him as he is pic. 
tured in the stories of the book which bears his name. Even judged by the modern 
Christian standard after the measure of Jesus Christ he is spotless. In this fact lies the 
value of the book for most students of the Bible. No doubt in the period when it was 
written its predictions of the destruction of kingdoms and its disguised portrayal of rulers 
overthrown whom the Hebrews detested brought comfort and encouragement to many, 
In modern times some Christians find interest in conjecturing possible applications of 
prophecies in the book to events still future and to the end of the world. Its setting and 
interpretation, however, are coming to be generally understood to be as described by 
Professor Porter in The Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers. If these views are ac- 
cepted there remains for us the majestic figure of the Hebrew hero who rose above all 
adversity and conquered all his enemies simply by steadfast loyalty to his God, his race 
and his country. 

As to the question whether or not the events told in the stories of Daniel actually oc- 
curred, many teachers would prefer not to answer if asked by their classes. It may 
safely be said, however, that these events do not altogether accord with other historic 
records of the period. For example, Darius is called the son of Ahasuerus (Xerxes) 
[Daniel 9: 1], whereas according to the historic records Ahasuerus was the son of Darius. 
It may also be safely said that the stories as told are wonder stories, that is, they would 
not have occurred in the ordinary course of events. For example, we should not have ex- 
pected that ten days’ diet on vegetables and water would have made Daniel and his three 
companions fairer and fatter than all the other boys at the royal court, nor that a continu- 
ation of that diet would make them ten times wiser than all the professional wise men 
in the kingdom [1: 15, 20]. If the king had really found that to be true he would have 
prescribed the same diet for all the people. Again, if the king was as powerfal as he is 
said in the book to have been, his decree that everybody should be destroyed who said any- 
thing against the God of the Hebrews [3: 29] would not have left alive and in power so 
many who afterwards committed the awful sacrilege of using the sacred vessels of the 
temple for a drinking bout [5: 3]. It is not, perhaps, more difficult to believe that Daniel 
spent a night unburt among the lions than that Darius continued to govern the king- 
dom undisturbed after those same lions had eaten up all the 120 satraps and the two other 
presidents whom he had set to administer public atfairs [6: 22]. We need not discuss 
the question whether these things actually occurred. It is enough for us that they could 
not be expected to occur now. It would be foolish for us to teach our classes that eating 
vegetables only would make them ten times wiser than the wisest scholars, or that by 
refusing to worship idols they could be thrown without harm into fiery furnaces which 
would consume those who threw them in, or that by insisting on their right to worship 
God as their consciences dictated they could walk unhurt among wild lions. The book 
of Daniel is valuable to us because it presents the portrait of a hero whom the best that 
is in us claims for an example. Daniel has taught the Jewish and Christian world what 
heroism is, and has helped a vast number of men and women to be heroes. We see in him 
as described in this story of the den of lions these traits of heroism: 


1. Open loyalty to God. Daniel had faithful and cruelly-treated servant was 
won the confidence of the king by his serene. Daniel was saved from the 
faithfulness and ability; and he had al- lions by his God because, he said, ‘‘ be- 
ways worshiped the God of his own peo- fore him innocency was found in me.” 
ple. Now the time came when he had The story says he was unhurt “‘ because 
to choose between giving up his devotion he had trusted in his God.” 
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These things certainly are true. One 
who obeys God and trusts him is safe. 
So the Word of God declared in the Old 
Testament [Ps. 121: 3-8]. So Christ as- 
sured his disciples. Their safety would 
not be immunity from bodily harm or 
from suffering. But it would be perfect 
protection from any real evil. ‘Ye 
shall be hated of all men for my name’s: 
sake, and not a hair of your head shall 
perish.”” Christ suffered death at the 
hands of his persecutors. So did James, 
Peter, Paul and a vast army of martyrs, 
not counting their lives dear to them- 
selves any more than Christ did {Heb. 
12: 2]. It was not coming out of the 
den of lions that made Daniel a hero, 
but his willingness to go into it. 

3. The recognition of the God of Daniel 
through his faithfulness. It does not ap- 
pear that Daniel tried to persuade others 
by words to accept his God. But by his 
life he won the confession of the king 
that Jehovah was ‘‘the living God and 
steadfast forever, and his kingdom that 
which shall never be destroyed.” The 
king’s decree preached the God of Daniel 
to the whole nation. That was the hero’s 
reward. No one isa hero before God un- 
less he is ready to die for him. If heis 
ready to do this, he will live forever to 
God. So Jesus Christ lives [Rev. 1: 18]. 
His word to every hero is, ‘‘Be thou 
faithful unto death and I will give thee 
a crown of life.’”’ 


The Church Fireside 


Rev. J. William Carson, pastor at Ashland, Neb., 
designed a prayer meeting topic card which pre- 
sents in parallel columns the time, leader, assistant 
leaders and committee for each Wednesday eveaing 
of the quarter. After the leader has spoken, three 
assistant leaders bridge over the gap which often 
exists when the meeting is thrown open to the 
society. Each service has a committee of three, 
who try to increase the attendance, and on a printed 
ecard report to the pastor the names of those whom 
they have invited. The topic card contains the 
printed names of seventy-seven persons who in 
this way are trying to increase the iaterest and 
helpfulness of the prayer meeting. The opinion 
is that the prayer meetings were never so largely 
attended and helpful as under this plan The pas- 
tor selected his own topics, which were narratives 
from the Gospel of Luke. The topic card bears the 
title, The Church Fireside, followed by the query 
Does it warm you? 








to his God and surrendering all that he 
had won by years of faithful service to 
the nation in which he lived, till he had 
reached the place next to the king [v. 10]. 
He did not hesitate. He chose to obey 
his God. 

That example is illustriously repeated 
throughout the New Testament. Jesus 
made the same choice [Matt. 4: 8-10]. 
He called on his disciples to imitate him 
in this [Luke 14: 33]. They gloried in 
doing as their Master did [Acts 4: 19, 20; 
5: 29]. Paul followed in the steps of 
Daniel [Phi]. 3: 8]. Though Daniel is 
not mentioned in the long list of heroes 
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in Heb. 11, they all obtained place there 
because they had his spirit. Hebrew and 
Christian heroism is the steadfastness 
which makes loyalty to God supreme, 
and disdains ever to conceal it. 

2. Faith in the protecting care of God. 
Daniel said. nothing to defend himself 
against the conspirators, so far as the 
story shows. But it indicates that the 
king suffered all that night, while his 








* International Sunday School Lesson for Oct. 8. 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den. Text, Daniel 6: 1-27. 
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The World 


BY CAROLYN 8. BAILEY 


The world is such a pleasant place 
For any child to be, 

With pleasant things to sing about 
And pleasant things to see, 

And other little children near 
And pleasant roads to go, 

And many things a-happening 
Which only children know. 


The world is full of apple trees 
And stony walls to climb, 
And buttercups and meadow-sweet 
Aod all the summer time, 
And singing brooks where cowslips grow 
And children wade and fish, 
And blackberries as large and sweet 
As any child may wish. 


The world is full of giants bold 
And princesses and elves, 

When little children sit alone 
And whisper to themselves. 

The world is full of blocks and dolls 
And toys a rainy day, 

And little children everywhere 
Who always want to play. 


The world is full of lullabies 
And loves for little heads, 

And mother-dears to sit beside 
The sleepy trundle beds, 

And pretty dreams to run among 
As far as you can see 

The world is such a happy place 
For any child to be. 


The Love Eyes: 


BY EFFIK HEYWOOD 


‘“*T just hate her,” began Esther Barron. 
‘*She is too stuck up, anyway. My mother 
says her father didn’t make his money 
. honestly and’’—- 

‘She does feel too nice,” interrupted 
Hetty Martin. ‘‘She is so proud of her 
clothes, and ’cause her house is bigger 
than any of ours.” 

“She is awfully mean too,” put in 
Nancie Holt, ‘‘an’ she says the hatefullest 
things about folks. I wish ”’— 

But she stopped there, because some 
one had come into the schoolroom. It 
was little Kathie Evans, and for some 
reason such conversation seemed out of 
place when she was around. Every one 
liked Kathie. There was something in 
her happy face and glowing eyes that 
appealed to the best in those about her. 
She was blessed with a sunny disposition, 
and the denials and hardships in the little 
house where she lived had served only to 
make her sweeter and more lovable. 

It may seem strange, but it is quite 
true, and it shows, you see, that a little 
girl can be very happy if she has but few 
outward things to make her so, for Kath- 
ie’s home was neither fine nor rich, there 
were no servants, nor horses and car- 
riages ; in fact, Iam sure most girls would 
have thought it a poor little place. But 
the most beautiful thing in the world was 
there—you felt it just as soon as you 
entered the door, you saw it shining in 
the smiling faces—and it was Love. I 
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For ‘the Children 
suppose that was the secret of Kathie’s 
sweetness. She was so filled with Love 
that it could not help bubbling over and 
going out to people. 

And so, when she came into the school- 
room and went over to her desk, the girls 
dropped apart. But Kathie had heard 
those last words of Nancie Holt’s and 
they hurt her—hurt her because she never 
liked to hear unkind things about any 
one. 

‘*Were you talking of Milicent Lane? ”’ 
she asked of Nancie, for it was not 
Kathie’s way to be silent when she 
thought it right to speak. 

“‘IT wish you didn’t feel like that,’’ she 
added. 

‘We can’t bear her—that is all,” said 
Nancie. . 

Esther and Hetty paused in the aisle 
by Kathie on their way out. 

“‘T wish we could help Milicent Lane,”’ 
Kathie said. 

‘‘Why, what do you mean?”’ Esther 
exclaimed, while Nancie shut her desk 
cover and joined the group. Kathie 
looked at them eagerly, and there was 
an appeal in those honest eyes of hers 
that touched them. 

“*Yes,’’ she said over again, ‘‘I wish 
we could help her. I don’t believe we 
know how much Milicent needs us to be 
nice to her. Of course, she lives in a big 
house and there are lots of servants and 
lots of people being entertained, but she 
is lonely there—she is all by herself. She 
scarcely knows her mother. She told me 
so. She says her mother is so busy with 
other things that she can’t trouble her, 
and it’s because she is lonely and un- 
happy that she is—is like this and speaks 
hatefully. If we were in her place, we 
might be just the same, you know.” 

She paused a moment, for after all it 
was not quite so easy to make them un- 
derstand. 

‘““We must look at her through Love 
Kyes,”’ she said at last, slowly. 

‘‘Love Eyes!’’ Nancie repeated. ‘‘ Who 
ever heard of them? ”’ 

‘*T guess Kathie has them,”’ said Esther 
Barron, ‘‘ and that is why she loves every 
one.”’ 

“My mother told me about, them,”’ 
Kathie said softly. ‘‘And if you look 
through them you can’t see the bad side 
at all, and if people are cross and dis- 
agreeable you can’t see it, because the 
Love Eyes only find the good. It makes 
you feel so different. Now, whenever I 
begin to see in the old way, I just close 
my eyes for a few moments, until I am 
sure, and then I open them—the Love 
Eyes, you know—and everything is all 
right.”’ 

The girls were silent. Nancie went 
back to her desk, and pretty soon Kathie 
found herself alone, to finish her ex- 
amples for the next day. She was inter- 
rupted presently by some one opening the 
anteroom door, and looking up saw Mili- 
cent Lane, who came straight over to 
Kathie’s desk. 

“I have heard every single word you 
all said,”’ she began breathlessly. ‘I was 
in the dressing-room, and the door was 
open a little. The horrid things—they 


‘are just as mean as they can be, and I— 
I”’— 

And then a very strange thing hap- 
pened, for Milicent Lane, the proud and 
scornful Milicent Lane of the big house 
on the Avenue—she just put her head 
down on the desk and cried like any other 
little girl. 

**It is just—horrid,’’ she sobbed; ‘‘it 
isn’t fair ’’— 

Kathie put her arms around her and 
kissed her. I suppose the Love Eyes 
saw that it was the very thing lonely 
little Milicent Lane needed 

‘*They all hate me,”’ Milicent said after 
a moment, ‘and so I hate back and I 
won’t let them see I care.” 

Kathie understood. It was exactly 
what she had suspected, because the Love 
Eyes had seen beneath the proud air 
with which Milicent bore herself, and 
they had found some very generous 
qualities. 

‘*Mother says if we see with the Love 
Eyes we can’t see anything but Love in 
people,” Kathie replied; ‘‘and if you 
see the girls like that, you won’t want to 
send hate out to them, and they will feel 
it, and they won’t want to send hate to 
you—but Love. Why, it just has to be 
that way, Milicent.”’ 

Two or three days later Milicent went 
home from school with Kathie and stayed 
to supper. And it never occurred to her 
that Kathie’s house was small and simple ; 
she only knew that she had been very 
happy there, and that sweet little Mrs. 
Evans had told her about some beautiful 
things of which she had never thought 
before. 

And the next day something happened. 
Esther and Hetty and Nancie reached 
school early, and upon her arrival Kathie 
was greeted by three very bright faces. 

‘*We have all agreed to try and look 
through the Love Eyes,”’ they told her, 
“and we are beginning today.’’ And I 
think they were. 

But magic had been working elsewhere 
too, for when Milicent came, instead of 
the proud, scornful Milicent they had 
known was a little girl who said ‘‘Good 
morning ”’ so pleasantly that they stared 
at her in surprise, wondering if they had 
heard aright. 

“You’re the very girls I wanted to 
see,”’ said Milicent. ‘Mother says I can 
ask you four to spend next Saturday after- 
noon with me, and we can have a little 
tea party in the garden. I do hope you 
can come.”’ 

A tea party at the big house on’ the 
Avenue—why, of course they wanted 
to go! 

‘“‘T never thought Milicent was so gen- 
erous,’’ Nancie confided to Hetty that day 
after school; ‘‘she helped that lame girl 
across the street and gave her some 
money.”’ 

‘*Yes, and she copied the. composition 
subjects for me at recess,’’ said Esther, 
as she joined them. 

And when Kathie was putting on her 
hat to go home Milicent stole out of the 
schoolroom. 

Kathie,” she whispered, ‘‘you have 
all been lovely to me; I didn’t know the 
other girls could beso nice. And Kathie,” 
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she caught Kathie’s arm as she spoke, 
“I—I told my mother what your 
mother said about the Love Eyes—and 
somehow she has been different ever 
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since—I think she’s going to care for 
me—a lot, the way your mother. cares 
for you, you know.” 

How wonderful those Love Eyes are! 


And today there are not five closer 
friends in school than Esther, Hetty, 
Nancie, Milicent and dear, bright Kathie, 
whose Love Eyes wrought the change. 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Poems by George Macdonald 


What Christ Said 


I said, ‘* Let me walk in the fields.” 
He said, ‘‘ No, walk in the town.”’ 

] said, ** There are no flowers there.’’ 
He said, ‘* No flowers, but a crown.” 


1 said, ‘* But the skies are black; 
There is nothing but noise and din.” 
And He wept as He sent me back: 
“There is more,’’ He said; ‘there is sin.’ 


1 said, “ But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered, ‘* Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone.”’ 


I said, ‘‘I shall miss the light, 

And friends will miss me, they say.’’ 
He answered, ** Choose tonight 

If I am to miss you, or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, ‘‘ Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide.” 


Hymn for the Mother 


My child is lying on my knees; 
The signs of heaven she reads; 
My face is all the heaven she sees, 

Is all the heaven she needs. 





And she is well, yea, bathed in bliss, 
If heaven is in my face— 

Behind it is all tenderness 
And truthfulness and grace. 


I mean her well so earnestly, 
Unchanged in changing mood; 

My life would go without a sigh 
To bring her something good. 


I also am a child, and I 
Am ignorant and weak; 

I gaze upon the starry sky, 
And then I must not speak; 


For all behind the starry sky, 
Behind the world so broad, 

Behind men’s hearts and souls doth lie 
The Infinite of God. 


Ay, true to her, though troubled sore, 
I cannot choose but be: 

Thou who art peace forevermore 
Art very true to me. 


If I am low and sinful, bring 
More love where need is rife; 
Thou knowest what an awful thing 
It is to bea life. 


Hast thou not wisdom to enwrap 
My way wardness about, 

In doubting safety on the lap 
Of Love that knows no doubt? 


Lo! Lord, I sit in thy wide space, 
My child upon my knee; 

She looketh up into my face, 
And I look up to thee. 





Mothers still make garments for their chil- 
dren—not on the loom or with their busy 
needles merely, but by their holy and enno- 
bling characters displayed from day to day be- 
fore young and quickly obseryant;eyesy: by « 
their; words,,and conyersation, and by the 
habits of their daily devotion. What the 


children see they imitate, and unconsciously 
array themselves in the gentleness or rude- 
ness, the reverence for religion, or indiffer- 
ence, the refinement or coarseness of manner 
which are daily presented to their gaze. As 
fish take on the mottled color of the ground on 
which they lie, and as the plovers change their 
plumage to match the winter or the spring, so 
children wear the robes which their mother’s 
character and behavior, temper and tones, 
weave for them.—F. B. Meyer, in Samuel 
the Prophet. 


HREE neighbors at a summer hotel 

afforded interesting contrasts of table 
manners. The first was a young man 
from a remote country town 
on his wedding tour. He 
frankly ate with his knife, shovel fashion, 
and reached with his fork far down and 
across the table to spear the slice of bread 
he wanted to wipe up the gravy on his 
plate. The second was a hard-working 
city girl taking her brief vacation. from 
the noisy office and the typewriting ma- 
chine. She, too, occasionally lapsed into 
the ancestral use of the knife, though 
otherwise her manners were ladylike and 
good. The third was an elderly spinster 
from one of our large cities, who lived 
upon a pinnacle of social, intellectual and 
hygienic superiority, which she was care- 
ful to magnify to all about her. Her first 
act on coming to the table was to hold her 
glass to the light to see whether it was 
clean, then to subject her knife and fork 
to the same minute examination, and per- 
haps wipe them carefully on her napkin, 
while at intervals she instructed the raw 
waiter on the proper methods of the 
work. It is needless to say that the third 
was by far the most offensive of the three. 
Spearing bread from the common plate 
with one’s fork and using the knife shovel 
fashion are not to be commended, but to 
throw suspicion upon the cleanliness of 
every utensil which your neighbors at 
the table use is far less neighborly and 
excusable. 


Table Manners 


HE QUINTESSENCE of luxury, one 

sometimes fancies, must be the hay- 
ing means to scatter luxuries among 
friends, dependents and even 
mere acquaintances. We 
would like to buy for others 
not only the needed tons of coal and re- 
lays of beef and flour, but to give unusual 
treats, superfluities of pleasure, luxuries 
where they are hungered for, but never 
indulged in. Yet the giving of luxuries 
is daily within the power of the poorest 
of us if only we have an eye to see where 
they will be counted such. She who 
hasn’t millions of money to dispense 
might perhaps serve a weary housemate 
with breakfast at her bedside one morn- 
ing each week. She might mend a dozen 
pairs of stockings for the one who is 
always busy darning and patching for 
others. She might take upon herself 
some homely unpleasant, task which 
‘*mother,has always done,” and so leave 
an extra half-hour for reading. Said the 
mother of a family recently: “It is so 


Luxuries to 
Give Away 


impossible for a housekeeper to be even 
a little sick. Sometimes I just long to 
have some little thing done for me. I 
vaguely wonder where that person is who 
constantly runs up and down stairs to 
fetch something, who brings hot water 
bags, cups of warm milk and bowls of 
cracked ice. I wonder why she doesn’t 
come and do something for me, forgetting 
that she is myself.’’ 


. . — 
Furnishing a Home 
I, HALL, PARLOR, SITTING. ROOM 
BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


The entrance hall is of great impor- 
tance in furnishing a house, for it gives a 
certain impression to one who comes in 
which nothing else can efface. It may 
be very simple, but it ought not only to 
be in good taste in itself, but in harmony 
with ali the rooms which may open out of 
it. For these reasons it is best to choose 
a neutral tint and trust to intrinsic 
beauty of furnishings to make it attract- 
ive. 

A pale golden brown or apricot is al- 
ways a good choice for a hall. If there 
is a wood floor there may be one or more 
small, inexpensive Oriental rugs on it of 
subdued color. If a covering is needed a 
plain ingrain filling in wood color at a 
dollar a yard is good, especially with the 
rugs. Or, get a Brussels carpet with a 
tiny mixed figure in gold, and use breadths 
of this on the stairs. Put a cream-white 
paper on the ceiling and bring it down on 
the walls to the picture rail. Borders are 
no longer used; if a wall is very high the 
ceiling paper is brought down perhaps a 
foot, finishing with the picture-molding. 
With a lower wall four inches may be 
enough, or with a very low ceiling the 
molding may be in the angle, the wall 
paper going all the way up. Cover the 
walls either with a plain coffee colored 


cartridge paper, or one in golden brown - 


with a large, indistinct figure of the 
same. 

Do not have a hat rack. Instead, go to 
an antique shop and get a mahogany 
table with a leaf which turns up against 
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the wall, and over it hang a Colonial , 


mirror, long and narrow, with a gilt 
frame. Or, buy a very narrow table in 
dark oak, with a hall chair to match, and 
have a mirror framed in oak. An old 
mahogany bureau with the drawers re- 
moved, except the bottom one, the top 
and partitions taken out and the sides and 
back upholstered inside in leather, makes 
an excellent hall settee. A Colonial mirror 
is needed with this, and an umbrella jar 
of dark red, undecorated. 

A beautiful hall, especially for the 
country, may be arranged by painting all 
the woodwork white, with a. real.or 
stained mahogany rail,for the balustrade. 
The last three steps of the stairs are to 
be turned at right angles with a square 
larding, and the newel post.is to be here, 


*The first of a series of four articles. 


w 
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not on the floor. A soft, medium green 
carpet goes well with this, with a plain 
paper matching it exactly, and the ma- 
hogany table and mirror. 

A parlor which is naturally rather dark 
may be transformed into one that is very 
bright and pretty by furnishing it in rose 
colorand green. The floor should be un- 
covered if possible and have either a hard 
wood floor—costing exactly as much as 
would a good Brussels carpet—or the less 
expensive wood carpeting, or strips of 
Southern pine. None of these should re- 
ceive a high polish, but only a soft wax 
finish. Oriental rugs in rose color or rose 
and brown, both very soft and indistinct, 
are lovely. If a carpet must be chosen, 
get a pretty leaf-green filling, or a Mo- 
quette without a pattern, at a dollar and 
a half a yard. A large square of this 
latter fastened down does nicely in a 
room with a stained pine floor, or one 
which has only a wood border. 

Have the woodwork cream-white, and 
put on the wall a rosecolored satin- 
striped paper without a figure. Paint the 
wood of the furniture cream-white, un- 
less it is mahogany, which is still better. 
For upholstery a soft green corduroy is 
lovely and durable, and a window seat of 
this may have many rose cushions to set 
it off. Or, a tapestry at a dollar and a 
half a yard may be selected, in which rose 
and shades of green mingle in a floral 
pattern. The window seat may be easily 
made at home. A broad, low shelf is put 
on straight legs in front of the window, 
the sides running around to the wall to 
support the pillows; the wood is painted 
white, and a mattress with a box edge, 
buttoned down, is laid upon it. It is 
worth some trouble, for there is noth- 
ing which takes away so much of the 
stiffness of a parlor as does a window 
seat. 

The curtains may be of white net with 
or without a Renaissance border; they 
come at five dollars a pair with one. 
Then there may be two or three very low 
tables in white or in mahogany, holding 
framed photographs and bits of bric-a- 
brac ; these are to be put irregularly about, 
well toward the center of the room. The 
pictures here should be in keeping—water 
colors, photographs, etchings, but none 
large or heavily framed. 

A pretty parlor where there is plenty 
of sunshine may be done in very pale 
mother-of pearl colors, combined with 
rose. For this the wood floor may have 
some soft rose and pale brown Oriental 
rugs; or, the floor may be covered with a 
delicate gray-green filling, and have either 
these rugs or some of the cheap and effect- 
ive ones in white fur. The woodwork 
and furniture are to be painted white, 
the latter upholstered in dull, very light 
colored tapestry in mixed greens and 
blues with plenty of rose color, at a dollar 
and a half a yard, or in dull gray-green 
corduroy; the sofa and window seat must 
have plenty of rose-colored cushions to 
relieve this. 

The wall paper is to be plain gray-green 
in cartridge, or in a satin stripe. There 
should be the same low, white tables and 
a lamp with a rose.colored shade. This 
room if carefully worked out is beautiful, 
and will never be common. 

As to the family sitting-room and library 
combined, this may be delightfully at- 
tractive done in the new peacock blue 
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shades, relieved with nasturtium colors. 
If the floor is wood, put down a large rug 
of mixed blues and greens, or use a pea- 
cock.colored filling. Have the wall paper 
in the peacock shades also, with an indis- 
tinct pattern in the same colors. The 
furniture must be that already in com- 
mission, but the simpler and stronger it 
is the better. Mission furniture, which 
is now cheap since the craze for it has 
passed, but which will be in good taste 
always, is the best thing to get, especially 
if the chairs have leather seats. At least 
get a large, long table of the plainest sort 
and have a good lamp on it with an orange 
or yellow shade, and in your window seat 
put cushions of the nasturtium shades, 
orange, yellow and pale brown; they set 
off the peacock blue to perfection. The 
window curtains may be a dull cream 
color, reaching to the sill only. 

Another sitting-room library may be 
done in crimson and white, where more 
light is needed. Here is the place where, 
if one owns an old light Moquette or 
other heavy-piled carpet, the best possible 
stroke of economy may come in, for such 
a carpet dyes a beautiful solid crimson 
and looks as well as new. With such a 
floor covering have a wall paper to match, 
crimson, with a large but slender figure 
in a deeper shade, such as a tall lotus 
stem and leaf. Or, crimson burlap is 
good, though rather costly. If you have 
any wicker chairs, have them stained a 
dull red, and cushion the window seat 
with red corduroy. The chairs and sofa 
will be attractive if done over in a very 
dark crimson leather; this is expensive 
unless the imitation is chosen, but it 
wears forever, and crimson reps and other 
chair coverings, excepting corduroy, soon 
grow tiresome. 

Paint all the woodwork white, and have 
a white window seat for the red cushions 
there, and a white mantel with brass 
andirons below. The window curtains 
may be of a fine scrim, with bars of soft 
dark coloring in no particular tone run- 
ning across. If there are bookcases, paint 
them white, or, better, dispense with 
them and have white-painted shelves 
fitted in corners and between windows. 
This plan assures one of a really cheerful 
room. 


Cheering to Incompetent 
Parents 


The older I grow, the more I am struck 
with the fact that there is an instinct of 
wisdom (it may come only in rare flashes) 
in the most unlikely parents, which fits 
them in many ways to understand the real 
needs and character of their children bet- 
ter than a younger person armed with the 
most splendid theories. 

The most important thing to deal with 
—the question of hereditary instincts, 
which none but a parent is in a position 
to follow up—is in most cases a sealed 
book even to the wisest outsider. They 
may make excellent shots at character, 
but it is rather like reading an unknown 
tongue without a dictionary; and, over 
and over again, very disastrous conse- 
quences ensue from a child being en- 
couraged in what might be excellent for 
another, but which to her is just so much 
poison.—Susan S. Soulshy, in Home Is 
Best (Longmans, Green). 
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Closet and Altar 


PURPOSEFUL LIFE 
Let thine eyes look right on, ‘and let 
thine eyelids look straight before thee... . 
Turn not to the right hand nor the left. 





Who, then, has a chance of bringing 
forth fruit unto perfection, for what char- 
acter is free from thorns? But the ques- 
tion is not, who is free from evil desires 
and temptations, but what attitude you 
assume toward these. The thorny-ground 
hearer never makes up his mind to be 
resolutely against evil. The true hearer 
seeks first the kingdom of God and brings 
forth fruit to perfection.—A. B. Bruce. 





Faith begins and ends in moral purpose. 
—R. J. Campbell. 





Jesus, I fain would find 
Thy zeal for God in me, 

Thy yearning pity for mankind, 
Thy burning charity. 


In me Thy Spirit dwell! 
In me Thy mercy move! 

So shall the fervor of my zeal 
Be the pure flame of love. 





If one is to keep his aim in sight he 
must not have too many aims.— Edward 
Everett Hale. 


The market place of the world is con- 
trasted with the vineyard of the kingdom 
of God: the greatest man of business in 
worldly things is a mere idle gazer, if he 
has not yet entered on the true work 
which alone has value or gains reward.— 
Rudolf Ewald Stier. 


Thou art Thyself mine aim, O Lord my King; 
Stretch forth thy hand to save my soul; 
What matters more or less of journeying? 
While I touch Thee I touch my goal. 
—Christina Rossetti. 








Does this mean that we are always 
to be doing some definitely ‘‘religious’”’ 
work, as it is called? No, but that all 
we do is to be always definitely done for 
him. There is a great difference. If the 
hands are indeed moving ‘‘ at the impulse 
of his love,’’ the simplest little duties and 
acts are transfigured into holy service to 
the Lord.—F.. R. Havergal. 





The day is short, the work is vast, the 
reward is great, the Master urges.— The 
Talmud. 


Lord, when Thou biddest me go 
forward, let me not draw back nor 
be afraid. Choose Thou my way and 
I will walk in it with settled purpose. 
When I grow weary, let the assurance 
of Thy love be rest. When the yoke 
seems hard to bear, teach me that it 
is Thy method of efficiency. As Thou 
hast trusted me with life and work, 
help me to bring my best powers to 
each task I have in hand for Thee. 
Let me rejoice in opportunity and be 
wholly free from anxiety about results. 
Show me Thine own ideal of living 
and let the vision never fade or perish 
from my thought. So may I handle 
the affairs of life in due consideration 
of their several worth, with thought 
for others and continual sense of Thy 
presence and Thy care. And to Thee, 
my Father, whom I know by the 
teaching of Thy Holy Spirit in the 
life and love of Jesus Christ, be praise 
for opportunity and strength and joy. 
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A Whole Page for the Old Folks 


‘JOYS THAT WE VE TASTED ”’ 


The numerous letters that have come 
in about that song, printed July 29, show 
how many hearts respond when an old 
and popular piece is mentioned. Here 
are a few extracts: 

Kind Sir: I noticed in your Conversation 
Corner that you could not find the author of 
** Joys that we’ve tasted’’; it is George W. 
Patten. 


Roscoe, Mont. GRACE VAN W. 


Colonel Patten, a graduate of Brown 
University and West Point, and an army 
officer in the Mexican War and the Re. 
bellion, died in Maine in 1882. This piece 
is in his ‘‘ Voices of the Border’’ (New 
York, 1867), and entitled, ‘‘The Return.’’ 
One other piece, at least, in that book 
has also escaped oblivion, for I know that 
‘*The Seminole’s Reply ’’ is remembered 
by many a veteran schoolboy of fifty and 
sixty years ago, and that his pulse will 
beat faster as he recalls the fiery decla- 
mation he spoke on the academy stage 
on Wednesday afternoon: 


Blaze with your serried columns, 
I will not bend the knee; 


waxing still more eloquent with 


I’ve scared ye in the city, 
I’ve scalped ye on the plain; 


and pointing vehemently at some shrink- 
ing schoolmate as he shrieked, 

The pale-face I defy— ¢ 
I cannot remember the other line of the 
couplet ! 

Mrs. I. P. W. of Portland writes that 
the piece is in ‘‘Good Old Songs,’’ Ditson 
& Co., and I found it on sale in sheet 
form at their store. 


As I rank among the octogenarians, the 
words of that song take.me back over half a 
century. I inclose it complete as copied many 
years ago by a friend, the mother of our dis- 
tinguished statesman and Secretary of War, 
Hon. William H. Taft. 


Monson, Mass. Mrs. F. 


A few weeks ago my sister, seventy years 
of age, sat at the piano and played and sang 
the verses, as we talked of the old songs and 
recalled the old days and the dear ones of the 
home circle gone to the heavenly land. 

Buttonwoods, R. I. Mrs. H. 


I give the words from memory as my father 
used to sing them, to a pathetic melody, when 
I was a child. 

Manchester, N. H. 


It was a favorite with my mother, and when 
at my grandfather’s we used to sing it at the 
close of each Thanksgiving Day. 

Middleboro, Mass. 


My mother used to sing the old song with 
her guitar, so it gives me great pleasure to 
send the words. 

Lewiston, Me. 


L. Ss. L. 


J. B. D. 


L. F. W. 


The old song was sung by Mrs. Peak, of the 
noted Peak family of Medford, more than 
fifty years ago. 

Millis, Mass. Mrs. C. 

Two other reminiscences are given, re- 
calling the use of this song on strangely 
different occasions: 
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My association with the old songisthis. A 
young couple came to Dr. William T. Dwight’s 
in Portland to be married. While he was mak- 
ing out the certificate, one of the couple, as 
they were waiting near the piano, asked Dr. 
Dwight’s young daughter Lizzie (afterward 
Mrs. Egbert C. Smyth) to “sing something,’’ 
and handed her this song in sheet music, the 
word “‘ bridal’ having caught theeye It was 
sung to the amusement of others in the room, 
and the next day Mary told me about it at 
school. As you read it, imagine it as a bridal 
hymn! 

Lee, Mass. Mrs. R. 


As the Old Folks seem to have the floor, I 
venture a word about the old song, ‘Joys 
we've tasted.” At the battle of Cold Harbor, 
Va., June 3, 1864, Capt. Thomas O’ Neil of Co. 
E., 25th Regiment, Mass. Vols., while lying 
upon the ground, mortally wounded, repeated 
several lines of the song, especially the last 
verse. Although I never heard it before or 
since, it came fresh to mind on seeing the 
words in the Conversation Corner, after forty- 
one years. An old Corner reader, 

Westboro, Mass. Ri 8. 


“TO MY DOG, BLANCO”’ 


Miss S. of Boston and Mrs. S. of Spen- 
cerport, N. Y., send copies of the poem 
asked for Aug. 26, both taken from old 
newspaper cuttings. I find the whole in 
Scribner’s Monthly, Vol. 22, p. 527 (Au- 
gust, 1881), with Dr. J. G. Holland as 
author, and give four out of the ten 
verses : 


My dear dumb friend, low lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, 

Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street. 


I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine. 


For all of good that I have found 
Within myself or human kind, 

Hath royally informed and crowned 
Your gentle heart and mind. 


I trust you as I trust the stars; 
Nor cruel loss nor scoff of pride, 

Nor beggary nor dungeon-bars 
Can move you from my side. 


NEW QUESTIONS 


I ask for an old song called ‘‘ Perry’s Vic- 
tory.” I remember some of the words—how 
an officer pulled off his coat and plugged the 
hole made in his vessel by the enemy. 

Evergreen, Ala. Mrs. R. 


After considerable search I find this 
particular gong about the famous victory 
on Lake Erie in McCarty’s National Song 
Book, Part 2 (Naval songs), at the Public 
Library. It is very long, and I will print 
only the first verse, and that containing 
the incident referred to by Mrs. R. 


Ye tars of Columbia, give ear to my story, 
Who fought with brave Perry, where cannons did 
roar; 
Your valor has gained you an immortal glory, 
A fame that shall last till time is no more. 
Columbian tars are the true sons of Mars, 
They rake fore and aft when they fight on the 
deep; 
On the bed of Lake Erie, commanded by Perry, 
They caused many Britons to take their last 
sleep. 


There was one gallant act of our noble commander, 
While writing my song, I must notice with pride; 


While launched in the boat that carried the 
standard, 
A ball whistled through her, just close to his side. 
Says Perry, ‘“‘ The rascals intend for to drown us, 
But push on, my brave boys, you never need 
fear! ” 
And with his own coat he plugged up the boat, 
And through fire and sulphur away did steer. 


The “‘hifalutin ’’ and braggadocio of the 
piece are characteristic of the popular 
songs of that period, pardonable, perhaps, 
in view of the young nation’s remark- 
able naval victories over its powerful 
enemy. Perry’s brave dash in a row- 
boat from his flagship, the Lawrence, to 
the Niagara, when the former was dis- 
abled, exposed to a terrible fire from the 
British ships—bearing the battle flag, on 
which was inscribed the famous words of 
Lawrence on the Chesapeake, Don’t give 
up the ship—is of course a part of the 
history of the engagement. But I find 
in none of the histories any hint that 
‘with his own coat he plugged up the 
boat.”” 

While writing the above the papers 
bring account of the anniversary celebra- 
tion of ‘‘ Perry Day ’’—the battle of Lake 
Erie was on Sept. 10, 1818—at Newport, 
R. L, the early home of the Perry family. 
Some of the notices confound, perhaps 
not strangely, the distinguished brothers 
—Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, the 
fighter of Lake Erie, and Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, the negotiator 
of treaty with Japan fifty years ago. 
Many of you have seen the statues of 
both in Newport, one representing the 
fighter with the flag about his arm, while 
the other—near the ‘Old Stone Mill’”’— 
has beneath it a medallion of the ‘‘ Treaty 
with Japan.” The moral ‘‘world does 
move,’”’ and we can now see that peace 
is better than war, and a treaty better 
than a battle, whether Perry’s or Togo’s 
—although sometimes the battle must 
needs precede the treaty. It is certainly 
very interesting to note that almost on 
the anniversary of the Perry victory on 
Lake Erie, another Japanese Peace Treaty 
was signed—and with the second, as with 
the first, America had something to do! 





When I was a child, my mother found in the 
Welispring a piece entitled, ‘‘ Thou God seest 
me,”’ which began: 


Along the slippery paths of youth, 
As rapidly I flee, : 

O may I feel this solemn truth, 
That Thou God seest me. 


The rest of the hymn I cannot recall, but 
some of the old readers can perhaps repeat 
it from memory. 


Williamsburg, Mass. Mrs. E. 





Dear Mr. Martin: Will some English boy 
send me the words of the song beginning 
thus: 

O! when we say that England’s master, 
We wonder who has made her so; 
’Tis the soldiers of the Queen, my lads. 


Hardwick, Mass. S. E. P. 


Mw. Mad) 
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The Child and Religion 


The fast growing collection of books on 
Christian Nurture receives a valuable ad- 
dition in the latest publication of the 
Crown Theological Library. The Child 
and Religion is a series of essays written 
by ‘‘specialists who were known to be 
masters of their own subjects.’’ These 
treat the topic from widely different 
points of view, scientific and religious. 
Naturally there is some conflict of state- 
ment. The writer of the very valuable 
chapter on Heredity comes to the conclu- 
sion that ‘“‘character cannot be transmit- 
ted,’’ a position which the next essayist, 
on Environment, refuses to accept. One 
lonely theologian clings desperately, in 
his essay on the Conversion of Children, 
to the Calvinistic doctrines of ‘original 
guilt’? and ‘original depravity ’’—but 
presently throws logic to the winds and 
declares that infants dying in infancy 
‘‘are without exception heirs of salva- 
tion.’”’ The Baptist representative, whose 
statement of the position of his denomi- 
nation is very enlightening, does not, of 
course, believe in Infant Baptism, while 
the Anglican stoutly defends it. But 
these divergences of opinion make all 
the more remarkable and emphatic the 
unanimity of sentiment that children are 
very near to the heart of God. Every 
essay throws light on the subject and in- 
creases our sense of its vital importance. 
Here, it may be, has been our great fail- 
ure in the past, and here, perhaps, is our 
chief hope for the future. 

Especially valuable are the papers on 
The Religious Training of Children in the 
Free Churches, by Rev. Robert F. Hor- 
ton, The Child and the Bible, by Rev. 
Joseph Agar Beet, The Child’s Capacity 
for Religion, by Professor Ladd of Yale 
University, and The Child and Sin, by 
Rev. F. R. Tennant. We heartily com- 
mend the volume to parents, teachers 
and ministers. 


(The Child and Religion, eleven essays, edited by 
Thomas Stephens. pp. 371. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00 
net.) 


RELIGION 

erty ad Sermons, by F. J. A. Hort, D.D., 

v. LL. ). Second series. pp. 233. Mac- 

a ab ‘Co. $1 75. 
The name of Professor Hort is immortalized 
together with Bishop Westcott for the revision 
of the Greek text upon which was based the 
English revision of the New Testament. He 
also was an iutimate friend of Kingsley and 
Maurice, These sermons bear the marks of 
accurate scholarship and liberal thought which 
such facts indicate. At the same time they 
are plain, practical and inspiring discuurses. 
Based on the Charch Year, they are especially 
valuable in connection with Christmas, Lenten 
and Easter services. 


r age Histrow Prophet, by Loring W. Botton, 
Ph. .T.D. pp. 351. Macmillan Co. $1.5 


Penstians ye the Bible have long desired an 
interpretation of the Hebrew prophet which 
would be in harmony with modern historical 
understanding of the Old Testament. The 
present work admirably meets that need. It is 
the work of a man who bas taken judicious 
advantage of modern criticism and represents 
the safest scholarship of ourday. The chap- 
ters on the Prophet’s Call and the Prophet's 
Vision are especially yood. Three chapters 
are devoted to the Prophet and the S:ate, two 


to the Prophetand the Church. Thelahguage | 


is untechnical, the style agreeable. 


Waxwing, by Caroline Atwater Mason. pp. 
48) rice g H. Revell Co. 30 cents 


A little stury of a woman’s foreign missionary 


meeting in a country town and of its effect on 
a highly cultivated, over- refined college woman. 
In its pretty board covers it should make an 
effective appeal fur the cause. 

The Lynching of Jesus, by E. T. Wellford. $P- 


110, Frauklin Printing Co., Newport News, 
55 cents. 


After an opening passage on the sins of lynch- 
ing, South and North, the author, who is a 
Presbyterian pastor in Virginia, goes on to 
show that the crucifixion was a lynching. As 
a rapid sketch of the circumstances under 
which the execution took place, from a fresh 
point of view, it makes interesting reading. 

Fifty Years in the Gcspel Ministry, by Rev. 

L. P. Atwood. Paper. Pilgrim Press. 10 cents. 
A brief autobiographical sketch of half a cen- 
tury of service by a Congregational minister, 
which breathes the spirit of good cheer. 


FICTION 

Love Alone Is Lord, by F. Frankfort Moore. 

pp. 506. G, P. Putuain’s Sons. $1 50. 
The hero of this tempestuous tale is Lord By- 
roo, and the author has described his moody, 
unbalanced, impulsive character with consid- 
erable accuracy, though the total impression 
is idealized beyond the warrant of history. 
The beantiful portrayal of the heroine, Mary 
Chaworth, is the best feature of the story. 
Otherwise the narrative, though vigorous and 
masterly, is not pleasant reading nor very 
profitable. The conception that genius and 
poetic temperament excuse vicious living is 
already too prevalent. 

The Coming of Billy, by racparet Westrup. 

pp. 266. Harper & Bros. $1 
It must have taken courage to seit a lively 
little boy to the care of five maiden aunts, even 
to enable him to escape from the climate of 
India. But they were not cgresses and en- 
dured his electrifying antics with much forti- 
tude. It is one of the many merits of this 
jolly book that we enjoy meeting all the char- 
acters, though our allegiance to Billy never 
wavers. He is a wholesome little fellow, 
quite the “‘rigbt stuff.’”’ The youngest aunt 
is the heroine, and her love affairs are skill- 
fully untangled by her sympathetic nephew. 

At the Sign of ~~ Jack o’ Lantern, by Myrtle 

—- pp. 353. G. P. Putusm’s sons. $1 50 

ne 
An impecunious author on the verge of mat- 
rimony falls heir to a rambling old family 
mansion in a remote country village. The 
story opens at ‘‘the end of the honeymoon,” 
when the young couple take possession. As 
to what and how many took possession of 
them it would spoil the jun to tell. 

A Proposal under Difficulties, by John Ken- 

drick Bangs. pp.71. Harper & Bios. 50cents. 
The opening scene is amusing and would 
“*stage’’ well. On the whole, the piece of 
work is below the usual.standard of the au- 
thor. 

In the Desert of Waiting, by _ Fellows 

Juhuston. pp. 36. L. u. Page & ¢ 
A parable of Patience: how, her the arid 
sands of a desert, to find a Garden of Omar, 
and from the thorniest daily tasks to distill 
such precious attar as shall cheer other suffer- 
ing hearts and win at last ‘“‘a royal entrance 
into the City of thy Desire.’ 3 

Mrs. Jim and Mrs. Jimmie, by § Te Con- 

rad. pp 296. L. U. Page & Co. 
The Second Mrs. Jim was the mocel step- 
mother, with a gift of humor added to her 
talent for management. In this story she 
moves to town and brings her wisdom, good 
sense and ¢ ffiviency to the aid of the Methodist 
church she attends, and becomes the good 
angel of the lovers in trouble wh: m she meets. 
The general good spirits and humorous wis- 
dom of the book make it enjvyable in spite 
of a diffuse style. And the read-r must get 
past the threadbare horseplay of the initial 
parrot-story before his enjvyment begins. 

Sir George Tressady, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

pp 354. Macmiltau co. 
Two vulumes in one, maxing a compact and 
well-printed edition of Mrs. Ward’s story. 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Winning His Dégree, by Everett T. T- mlin- 
sun. pp. 312 
deiphia $1 00 net. 

The boys who went through their Freshman 


(i fitu & Rowland Press, Buila- 


and Sophomore years in the book Winning 
His W are now in their Junior and Senior 
years. A new character, a malicious little 
Freshman, comes into the story and gives 
troub'e to the serious Junior who tries to be 
his mentor. If some of the boys are cads and 
many of the jokes are flat, no doubt that is 
realism. The moral and religious tone of the 
book is excellent. 

The Making of a Man, by Orem Swett Marden. 

pp. 307, Lothrop Pub. vo. $12 
**What is it but weighing of wiet to call an 
unprincipled man succes:ful?’’ This sentence 
from the first chap’er strikes the note of the 
book. The vicious judgment which measures 
success by wealth is justly rebuked, while 
such qualities as self-control, self- honor, cour- 
tesy, moral c: urage are admirably set forth 
with abundant illustrations. The book is in- 
tended for boys and contains twenty: one chap- 
ters of good, strong counsel. 

The Young Section Hand, by Burton E. Ste- 

Velisou. pp 278. L.&. Page & Co. $1 50. 
Allan West, out of work and a little out of 
heart, finds work on a section gang of a great 
railroad and a home with the warm hearted 
boss. His experiences of loyalty to the road, 
his adventures and dangers met and overcome, 
make an epjvyable book for boys which is all 
the better for its wholesome and instructive 
realism. 

The Headless Horseman, by Capt. Mayne 

Reid. pp. 506. E. P. Duttun & Co. $1.00. 
A reprint of a book which was popular fifty 
years ago. The scene is laid in ‘'exas, where 
the author lived for some 5 ears, and doubtless 
there is some value in his representations of 
life. But the story is overdrawn and com- 
pares unfavorably in content and style with 
modern juveniles. 

The Children of the New Forest, by Captain 

Marryat. pp. 293. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Almost the last of the thee enews stories told 
by Captain Marryat for children in 1817 and 
reprinted since in innumerable editions. It 
is a tale of the days of Cromwell and the life 
of the children of royalist refugees in a for- 
ester’s home. 

pen Monroe, by W 

Luthrop rub. Go. $1. 25. 

Dan is a Lexington boy who beats a drum for 
the Concord fight and at Bunker Hiil. He 
goes in and out of Boston with a Quaker spy, 
who belongs to the necessities of the author 
of historical fiction for boys rather than to real 
life. There is lifelike account of the advance 
of the British and the running fight which fol- 
lowed on their retreat. 


O. Stoddard. pp. “329. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


How to Collect Books, a J. Herbert Slater. 
pp. 205. Macmillan co. 00. 


Even if one is not a collector of books, or only 
on a very small scale, if he is a lover of books 
he will be delighted with this work by Mr. 
Slater. It is full of the kind of information 
such a lover of books is glad to receive: on 
celebrated presses from Aldus and Eizevir 
down, On buok binding, on Colophons, water- 
marks, Incunabula, cullectors, ete. The book 
is well written, interesting, well illustrated, 
and provides information tv aid in wider study 
where desired. 

Gom lete Witrtss of William Shakespeare. 


Vol LL. po 5147. Thos. Neisun & suns, 
York. $1.25. ee 


This second volume in Nelson’s pocket edition 
contains: The Merchant of Venice, As You 
Like It, The Taming of the Shrew, Ali’s Well 
That Ends Well, The Comedy of Errors, 
Twelfth Night and The Winte:’s Tale. The 
use of an unusually clear, rather heavy type 
and thin paper of the best quality makes this 
one of the best handy editions of Shakespeare 
in the market. 

Pontes Dixie geo Ten milie: 

ard. Uateraiey: _fubiianed vy the toa” 
A dignified and eloquent protest against the 
provccation to race hatred which Mr. Dixon 
and. ythers are supplying in fiction and other- 


wise. Professor Miller’s self control is ad-. 


mirable. 
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Consulting State Editors: Rev. Drs. Harmon Bross and M. A. Bullock, Lincoin; Dr. H. C. Herring, Omaha 


A Promising Outlook 


Nebraska is rejoicing in unprecedented prosper- 
ity. Immense freight trains are hurrying toward 
the markets of the world the 50,000,000 bushels 
of wheat lately harvested ; it is estimated that the 
great fields of corn will yield at least 250.000,000 
bushels; the railroad companies are rushing the 
long trains of stock to the markets with such pres- 
sure that fast passenger trains are frequently side- 
tracked forthem. The startling increase in prices 
of farm lands all over the state, the amount of 
building in towns and cities—all show a marvelous 
contrast to conditions ten years ago. 

This material prosperity gives churches the op- 
portunity to accomplish things heretofore unattain- 
able. The salaries of pastors can be increased, 
better houses of worship secured, more comfortable 
parsonages built. The home missionary church at 
Stockville, the county seat town of Frontier County, 
has just erected and dedicated a gem of a church 
building costing about $3,000. Here, four or five 
years ago, $1,500 would have been considered the 
limit of expenditure. Ashland, Auroraand Stanton 
are to be congratulated upon exceptionally conven- 
fent and attractive houses of worship, well under 
‘way and to be dedicated before snow flies. All are 
practically after the same model, and each will cost, 
with furnishing, about $11,000. Rev. J. W. Carson 
at Ashland, Rev. A. E. Ricker at Aurora, Rev. J. J. 
Klopp at Stanton have been building themselvs into 
these substantial structures, and their names will 
be associated with them. Dr. M. A. Bullock of Vine 
Street, Lincoln, who has sacrificed both his vaca- 
tion and the meeting of the American Board to 
nourish the church building enterprise, is rejoicing 
to find encouragement on every hand, and there is 
good prospect that in a year the structure will be 
ready for dedication. Crete is gathering its forces 
to erect a building that will be a credit to the church 
and community and a blessing to Doane College as 
well. The chureh at Bassett has lately completed a 
new house of worship and dedicated it free of debt: 

The many changes taking place among our pas- 
tors remove some whose faces we shall sorely miss 
and bring to us others whom we rejoice to welcome. 
The farewells to such men as Rev. C. H. Beaver of 
Fairmont and Rev. J. F. Smith of Leigh, both of 
whom have shown staying qualities, are full of re- 
gret at their going. On the other hand, the coming 
of Rev. George B. Hawkes to McCook and Rev. 
Dwight H. Platt to Alma bring re-enforcements to 
important and promising points. Great sorrow is 
felt over the breakdown of Rev. Samuel Williams 
at Riverton, but all rejoice in the good tidings that, 
after a year’s enforced rest, Dr. Crofts, our poet 
preacher, is ready for work again. The sympathy 
of many friends goes out to the parsonage at Arling- 
ton where Rev. G. A. Rindell lies stricken, his eyes 
almost holden from the light. 

The recent organization of four churches within 
a week, all in communities where no church .ex- 
isted, indicates what is needed in scores of places, 
and might be had if only men and means were avail- 
able. The settlements in the western part of the 
state under the Kinkaid Homestead Act call with 
increasing intensity and nestness for churches 
and ministers. ; H. B. 


As Seen from the Capital 
THE NEW NEW ENGLAND 


The Nebraska Home Missionary Society, looking 
forward to self-support, has become incorporated, 
thus enabling it to hold and administer its own 
funds when the proper time shall come. It is mak- 
ing steady progress toward this end, and during 
the last fiscal year has increased its home mission- 
ary offering by $1,035, making it aggregate $6,322. 
However, as the newer portions of the state in their 
development are rapidly extending our frontier 
work, the appeal for missionary aid grows louder 
each year, and the opportunity for extending our 
Congregational work is sometimes, if not often, 
missed from lack of funds. Again, in the older 
parts of the state, Congregational churches once 
comparatively strong are on the point of disband- 
ing because many of their families have sold their 
fine farms to Germans, Bohemians and Swedes, who 
are apt to be Lutherans, Catholics or agnostics. 
We, too, are facing some of the problems of New 


England. 
MODERN PILGRIMS 


The city of Lincoln, however, boasts of being the 
great stronghold of German Congregationalism in 


the country. Its three strong German churches 
have a unique history. Their members are Russo- 
Germans who emigrated almost in a body from 
their German villages in Russia to Lincoln, and 
found in the liberty and fellowship of Congrega- 
tionalism what appealed especially to them, as 
they had left Russia because of persecution. They 
are industrious, thrifty, religious, liberty-loving, 
and make good citizens. Under their efficient and 
devoted pastors, Rev. Messrs. John Lich, Hermann 
Schwab and Andrew Suffa, these German churches 
are making marked progress. The Zion German 
Church has the largest Endeavor Society in the 
state. 

Lincoln’s Swedish Church, under its new pastor, 
Rev. August Polson, has made substantial improve- 
ments in its meeting house. A unique and success- 
ful feature is the evening lunch with coffee served 
by the young people after their meeting and before 
the evening service. Mr. Polson is visiting every 
Swedish family in the city. 


FROM CHURCH TO COLLEGE 


Rev. Laura H. Wild, with the opening of the col- 
lege year, leaves Butler Avenue Church, Lincoln, 
and goes to Doane College as an instructor in Eng- 
lish Bible and literature. Under her vigorous pas- 
torate the church building was improved, a new 
parsonage secured and the membersh'p largely in- 
creased. She is recognized as a strong preacher 
and, though taking up college work, will be availa- 
ble for pulpit suppli Her st at Butler 
Avenue is Rev. Charles W. Preston of Thedford, 
who, with his devoted wife, for six years has been 
doing home missionary work in the Sand Hill 
region. 

Superintendent Bross is earnestly seeking a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Preston. The missionary work in 
western Nebraska is steadily increasing and Dr. 
Bross, our energetic and efficient state superin- 
tendent, is kept busy looking after it and seeking 
new men. In this work he is ably assisted by our 
state missionary, Rev. N. L. Packard, who com- 
bines the evangelistic with the missionary work 
and has done splendid service during the year. 
Four new churches have been added to our list. 





NEW BUILDINGS 


Prosperity is shown by the church buildings 
being erected, in Aurora and Ashland, for example; 
in Fairmont, where the church building has been 
remodeled and improved; in Lincoln First, whose 
auditorium and chapel have been redecorated dur- 
ing the summer; and in Vine Street, Lincoln, which 
has purchased lots and is making a vigorous can- 
vass for funds to erect the building. It is hoped to 
put in the foundation either this fall or in early 
spring, when the chureh will be pushed to comple- 
tion, the larger part of the funds having been al- 
ready subscribed. 

EVANGELISM 


There has been a growing evangelistic spirit in 
the chyrches this year. In some of them, like 
Plymouth, Lincoin, large numbers have been re- 
ceived on confession. Rev. C. H. Rogers, the new 
pastor, has proved himself a strong man, and is 
doing vigorous work in the city. He is also the new 
president of the Lincoln Congregational Club. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


This is pushing steadily forward. Principal Ober- 
kotter of Chadron Academy has a temporary re- 
lease from the classroom routine, that he may de- 
vote the time to raising funds. Situated in the 
northwestern part of the state, among the cattle 
ranches, where the country is sparsely settled and 
the public schools not well established, Chadron 
has a distinctive field, and draws students from 150 
miles on every side. Franklin, Weeping Water and 
Gates Academies are steadily growing and doing a 
noble work, 

Doane College is erecting a new chapel and rais- 
ing funds for a new science hall. It has an effi- 
cient faculty and a growing number of students. 

M. A. B. 





Our Omaha Letter 


TO MILLIONAIRES—AND OTHERS 


It is said that very rich men have difficulty in dis- 
covering objects upon which to bestow their bounty 
where they can be certain that it will do good. If 
we Nebraska Congregationalists could meet such 
an individual upon his puzzled pathway, we could 


render him invaluable aid and would charge no 
commission. 

We want some one to present the State Mission- 
ary Society a house, so that when we come to state 
self-support next spring, as we desire and hope to 
do, we can say to the state superintendent of mis- 
sions, “ Your salary will be such a sum and parson- 
age.” 

We want some one to help our Chadron Academy, 
which is doing a sorely needed work in the great, 
sparsely settled cattle region, to meet its necessary 
expenses and enlarge its scope. This is not saying 
that our three other academies have not similar 
needs. But just now Chadron is most upon our 
hearts. We want some one to give a push to the 
Chapel and Music School Building Fund for Doane 
College. President Perry is now searching in every 
nook and corner of Nebraska for money for this 
purpose, and is getting it. But after all has been 
secured here that can be there will still be a chasm 
to bridge between the amount in hand and the 
$30,000 needed. Meanwhile, the college with its 
growing work is continually hampered for the lack 
of this building. Nor does this exhaust the list of 
fruitful openings for gifts. But they are sufficient 
to indicate something of the movement of things in 
this Western land where, despite any appearances 
to the contrary, we are still engaged in laying foun- 
dations. 

PLANS FOR SELF-SUPPORT 

The State Association goes to Chadron this year, 
450 miles from Omaha, on the Chicago and North- 
Western Railway. The attendance will necessarily 
be small, but there will be resolute grappling with 
the problem of state self-support. , 

The State Advisory Board has mapped out a cam- 
paiga which contemplates the raising of $10,000 
fer home missions for the year ending April 1 next. 
If this demonstration of strength can be made it 
is believed that we will be warranted, when we 
meet for the semi-centennial of the founding of 
Congregationalism in Nebraska next May, in re- 
solving to go alone. We are quite unwilling to 
take such a step if it shall mean the decrease of 
income and the loss of churches. But we are alse 
unwilling to be longer a burden upon the denomi- 
pation at large, and we do not believe that we need 
to be. Moreover, it is our hope and purpose that 
from the beginning of self-support something shall 
go for work beyond our borders. 

A HISTORY 

Apropos of the jubilee meeting mentioned, Dr. 
M. A. Bullock of Lincoln is just putting through 
the press an exhaustive history of Nebraska Con- 
gregationalism. Much more and better work has 
been put into this volume than is usually given to 
histories of the sort. There is not only a painstak- 
ing narration of the beginnings and progress of our 
work, but carefully prepared tables, lists of pastors 
of each church, compilations of statistics, etc., 
which will be of the greatest service to all en- 
gaged in our state work. About eighty illustra- 
tions add to the value of the book. We all hope 
and believe that it will contribute materially to 
that denominational consciousness which we are 
said to lack. If the said consciousness can be at- 
tained in such ways, well and good. If it cannot 
be attained without attaching to ourselves some 
piece of sectarian bigotry or humbug, we shall have 
to get on as we may without it. 


OMAHA CHURCHES 


Those with which the writer is most familiar are 
opening their fall work hopefully. St. Mary's Ave- 
nue, left pastorless by the greatly regretted de- 
parture of Rev. Robert Yost in May, has just voted 
a call to Rev. L. O. Baird of Ottawa, Ill, and it is 
confidently hoped that he will accept. He will 
bring’ to-the work trained ‘powers, varied gifts and 
whole-hearted devotion, and beyond doubt Will be 
of the greatest service in our fellowship here. The 
remaining churches have pastors and none are with- 
out signs of promise. First has a new element of 
strength this fall in the coming of Mr. Ira B. Pen- 
niman to take charge of its music. For five years 
Mr. Penniman has been at the head of the school 
of music in Fargo College, where his suecess has 
been conspicuous. He will be director of the 
chorus choir and quartet, and have oversight of 
the musical life of the church and Sunday sehool in 
general. 

Hillside Church is rejoicing in the payment of the 
last installment of its debt to the Chureh Build- 
ing Society. It occupies an important field, being 
practically the only church in its quarter of the 
city. _ A. C,H. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 

BostTow MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Oct. 2, 
10.30 a.M. Subject, Child Labor; speaker, rs. Flor- 
ence Kelly, secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, and of the Seciety for the Prevention of 
Child Labor. 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 r.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, teacher. 

MASSACHUSETTS SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Salem, Oct. 3-5. 

AMERICAN CIVIO ASSOCIATION, Cleveland, O., Oct. 4-6. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., 
every Friday, beginning Oct. 6. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, fifty-ninth an- 
nual meeting, Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17-19. 

CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS OF THE INDIANS, Lake Mo- 
honk, N. Y., Oct. 18-20. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, twenty- 
sixth annual meeting, Park Street Church, Boston, 
Oct. 25, 10.30 a. M. and 2 00 Pp. M. 

< ; W. C. T. U., Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 27— 

ov. 1. 


WomMAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, thirty-eighth annual 
meeting, Park Street Church, Boston, Nov. 8, 9. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, New York, 
N. ¥., Nov. 15-20. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, Memphis, Tenn., 
postponed to December. 

STATE MEETINGS 


Additions and corrections should be sent promptly. 


Idaho, Pocatello, Tuesday, Oct. 3 
Wyoming, Rock Spriogs, Tuesday, Oct. 3 
Wisconsin, Dodgeville, Tuesday, Oct. 3-5 
Minnesota, Winona, Oct. 3-5 
Texas, Tuesday. Oct. 10-12 
Arizona, Prescott, Friday, Oct. 13-15 
Oregon, Forest Grove, Tuesday, Oct. 17 
Colorado, Denver, Tuesday, Oct 17-20 
South Carolina, Charleston, Nov. 2 








iy Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





LUM—In Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 8, Frederick H. 
Lum. 





JOHN W. FARRAR 

The death of Mr. John W. Farrar, Sept. 3, at his home 
in South Lincoln, aged eighty-two years, merits more 
than a pasting notice, ivasmuch as it brought to its 
earthly end a life of devoted Christian earnestness and 
fidelity. He belonged to a long line of honored an- 
cestry, which was marked by special regard for evan- 
gelical truth and efficient service for Christ and his 
Church; and its tracitions were highly sustained in his 
owncareer. His Christian character was symmetrically 
developed, and fitly reflected itself in his domestic, 
social and religious relations. The requirements of hi, 
health led him to spend the winters of successive years 
in the South, and thus to accept the opportunity of col 
porteur work as an agent of the American Tract Society 
and later of the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society. In this work he may be said to 
have “left a trail of light behind him” which will long 
abide in the illumined lives of those among whom he 
labored. 

“* Were a star quenched on high, 

For ages would its light 

Still traveling downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal signt. 

So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken 

The light be leaves behina him lies 
Upon the paths of men.” 

In different states of the Sonthland he went about 
doing good his annual coming was anticipated and 
warmly welcomed in the humble homes of those in 
spiritual need, both Negro and white; he mingted with 
them in social intercourse. partaking of their food, 
sleeping under their roofs, ip the spirit of his Lord 
adapting himself to their circumstances. His name 
became a household word, representing to them anew 
outlook of hope and privilege. By his prayers and oral 
teaching, the literature he distributed and by his ex- 
ample he became the instrument of lasting good among 
them; and they will bless bis memory. Many were the 
current and subsequent evidences of the success of his 
work. “ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord from 
henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors; and their works follow with them.” 


MRS. GEORGE E. STREET 

Mrs. Mary Evarts Street, who passed away at South- 
west Harbor, Me., Sept. 19, survived her husband, Dr. 
yee 4 E. Street, a year and nine months. She was the 
daughter of Dr. Rufus and Mrs. Eliza Hill Anderson. 

Mrs, Street was born Feb. 11, 1838, and married to 
Dr. Street Sept. 7, 1865. Their first settlement was in 
Wiscasset, Me., and this until 1871. On March 30 of 
that year Dr. Street was installed over the Phillips 
Church in Exeter, N H. From this time onward till 
Dec. 31, 1899, he was in the active pastorate there, and 
pastor emeritus while he lived. He and his wife made 
their latter home with their daughter, who is the wife 
ri) v. W. W. Ranney, in Hartford, Ct. 

Since the death of her husband Mrs. Street has been 
in poor health, but was able to go to the summer home 
of the family on Mt Desert as usual. Mrs. Street from 
her parentage and early surroundings was familiar with 
the wide missionary work of our New England churches, 
an she was the special and sympathetic helper of her 
parents in their great and always welcome world work. 
Ne made a trip to the Sandwich Islands in 1863 with 
her father and mother in the interests of missions, and 
wrote an interesting account of their journeys and 
labors entitled, Scenes in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Ln 


—_— 
BABY’S TERRIBLE HUMOR 
Causing Untold Agony. Professional Treat- 
ment did no Good. Cured in Two Weeks 
by Cuticura. 

“My child was a very delicate baby. A terrible 
humor, breaking out on his body, caused him un- 
told agony. Professional treatment did no good, 
and I became discouraged and took the matter into 

y own hands, and tried Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment with almost immediate success. Before 
the second week had passed the soreness was gone, 
not leaving a trace of anything.’’ Mrs. J. H. Block, 
281 Rosedale Street, Rochester, N. Y. [Addu 














With her scholarly and devoted husband Mrs. Street | 


was always in full sympathy in his work as a minister. | 

She had agreat many cuntributary side lines toaid him | Old Car ets 
She made ay mee — pet od —— — | p 
channels of formal parish visiting and broug em a 

into the friendly Chistian circle. She was by instinct MADE OVER INTO 
and cultivation a social leader, and her home was al- 
ways the clearing bouse fora great variety of friendly 

personalities and groups of travelers. Her family ties e 
spread widely, gr * ues wee pees np ie by 
her fellowships with Christian workers, saints and per- = 

sonal friends throughout the world. Her house was Send your old carpets 






pover full till it overflowed. and this to the very, last. to us and we will re- 
She would formally invite tired workers who needed a z . 
bit of cheer and rest, and multitudes of others scented weave them into rugs 
the po rey te pase 9 ri" phy — = that will be service- 
were constrained to drop in fora of sky line and the 
twinkle of stars in the dark dav. Seldom did twenty- able here, there 
four hours pass without the experience of some guests and everywhere 
She kept the social manor house for many groups of E t the h 
cottagers. eons people were at a premium and old abou e house. 
ones were kept younbg at the manse. 

Mrs. Street herself had no inconsiderable literary LEWIS BATTING CO., 
talent, while she also aided in her husband’s closing Walpole, Mass. 
labors. She had completed a genealogy of the Street Write fhe further 


family, involving large correspondence. She also as- 
sisted in the rich volume, Mt Desert, which her hus- 
band left unfinished and which is just coming from the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin &« Co. 

In her last hours there were ko marked symptoms of 


particulars. 




















pain. The — and ory tg at Poeeee Se sees 
among the familiar scenes and beloved people o eir 
nearly thirty years’ ministry. W. B. ©. RR Ss. Waterman & Sons 
A Incorporated 
eres. eee i UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 

Miss Olivia E. Lane died at her home in Stratham, and EMBALMERS 
N. H., Sept. 4, in her eightieth year. A thoughtful 
reader, a shrewd observer, she was a constant student 2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
of the past and a keen lover of the present. Her ready Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
wit, her brigbt philosophy, her simple faith made her the All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
— eames ee of a Pao a ——- Pani emoed cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue dressing 
they approached her as teacher or as friend, there was 4 
always room for them and their interests in her large rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 





heart. 





WHEN SLEEP FAILS 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate Furnit enue 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just UPNITUFE Grand Rapids Schoo! Furniture Works 
before retiring brings refreshing sleep. ances | Washington St,& Welsh Av. OMenge 





CHURCH eee tip, 

















THE AMERICAN STANDARD 


Revised Bible 


is the Only Bible Used in The Bible Teachers’ Training School (New York) 


President W. W. White says: ‘‘ We do this because we believe 
that it is the best English Version of the Bible published.’’ 

The American Standard is the Bible authorized by the American 
Committee of Revision after 29 years of continuous labor as the most 
perfect translation of the Bible ever produced, and gives the Scrip- 
tures in plain every-day English that everybody can understand, 

All booksellers have in stock, or can quickly get from us, any style of the 
American Standard Revised Bibie you order. Prices 35c. to $18.00, according to 
size and binding. (7 We sell direct where booksellers will not supply. 


Free—“‘The Story of the Revised Bible’’ 


our 40-page book, telling why the Bible was revised, how it was done, with sample pages, bindings, etc., 
of the many styles issued. Send your name on a postal card, with the name of your bookseller. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 39K East 18th St., New York 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


Main Entrance, 48 Canal Street, Boston 


$6.00 Chair. 


Most chairs depend for their comfort upon 
soft, padded upholstery. 

The luxury of this Chair lies in its own 
lines. It is a study in comfort. The carefully- 
shaped seat, and the high patterned back, enable 
the sitter to maintain an erect position, while 

_ being, at the same time, supported from the base 
of the spine to the shoulders. 

It is a reproduction of a famous Colonial 
model, and one of the best of its class. In solid 
Cuban mahogany. 


$6.00 


“‘Windsor’’ Pattern Arm Chair, | Mahogany Finish Hall or Recep- 
solid oak........ events tus seeceeeseee $5.50 tion Chair, hand carved back, leather 
seat, with dull brass nails....... --- $10.00 


























Mahogany Rocker, elaborately carved 
back, carved legs, claw feet, solid wood Mahogany Arm Chair, with solid wood 
“shaped” Seat.......+++++++-++++- $19.50 seat, bright finish..................$12,00 


Oak Arm Rocker, with high back, Colden Oak Desk Chair, Colonial 
: $12.50 i) nen 2 i> 2. 3 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Oct. 1, Sunday. Risen with Christ.—Col. 3: 

1-11. 

Our life is Christ’s; its highest interests 
must be with him. This is an order of atten- 
tion. The mind set on things which are above 
will be best prepared to measure and make 
the most of necessary earthly things. The 
risen life is not elsewhere or otherwhere; it 
is now and here. Only this risen life with 
Christ can be the executioner of evil tenden- 
cies and sinful deeds. ‘‘ Covetousness, which 
is idolatry ’’—this brings the question back 
to the heart, as Jesus did. Anything which 
we love more than God becomes an idol. See 
how the true Christ life destroys all the great 
distinctions of the ancient world. The new 
life was for all; the Christ life could not lend 
itself to jealousies and hates. Lord, let the 
risen life be mine that it may put to death 
the evil of my flesh and mind. As I love 
Christ, help me to honor my brother also as 
him for whom Christ died. And let Thy favor 
be my portion evermore. 


Oct. 2. Love and Peace.—Col. 3: 12-25; 4: 1. 

What is so fitting for those whom God loves 
as this heart of compassion? The fault-find- 
ing, unforgiving temper is most unlike God. 
Love is the bond of perfectness—it binds all 
the other qualities together as the mortar 
binds the separate stones of the wall. Note 
that these qualities were to be exercised in 
everyday relations. O, the un-Christlike fa- 
thers, who provoke and discourage their chil- 
dren! Happy is the master who remembers 
his relation to the Master in heaven. 


Oct. 3. Prayer and Witness.—Col. 4: 2-18. 

How large a part intercession has in Paul’s 
thought and inthe practice of the leaders of 
the early Church. It was to be prayer with 
watching. We suffer from our too careless 
and aimless prayers. Whena man thinks of 
his life as a manifestation of Christ, as Paul 
did, he will be careful of what he says. Is 
there much chance of our walking in wisdom 
with those that are without, until for Christ’s 
sake we learn to love them? 


Oct. 4. The House of David.—Ruth 4: 7-22. 

These characters of Boaz, Ruth and Naomi 
make a delightful background for the history 
of David. The whole book of Ruth is a won- 
derful bit of literary art. Not so did the flat- 
terers of later kings write down the story of 


their house. And when we know the fore- ! 


runners of David we are studying also the 
ancestral house of Christ. 


Oct. 5. David Chosen.—1 Sum. 16: 1-13. 

There was no expectation—any more than 
in the case of Saul. Jesse’s stately sons im- 
pressed Samuel, but the stripling of the family 
was taken. The passage notes the beauty of 
David’s eyes—‘‘He was ruddy and fair of 
eyes” (margin); ‘‘ The Spirit came mightily.”’ 
Whom God chooses for a task he instructs and 
directs. We may safely look to God for wis- 
dom if we are intent to do his work. 


Oct. 6. David and Saul.—1 Sam, 16: 14-23. 

David’s reputation soon went-out and he 
was called in aid to gloomy Saul. Note theall- 
round qualities of David. He was artist, 
warrior, skillful in business, and goodly to 
look upon: with all the making of a hero for 
the poetic age of his people. 


Oct. 7. Golrath.—1 Sam. 17: 1-11. 

It is not easy to reconcile this narrative of 
David and Goliath with the preceding story 
of David as harper to King Saul. In any 
event this must have been the earlier cccur- 








Desserts 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always 
have a supply on hand and be ready for the unex- 
pected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson 
Street, New York. 





rence. We read of these men of huge stature 
all through the older time. Remember that 
the Goliaths of all the ages are no bigger than 
they look. It is our faithless fear that makes 
them seem so formidable. But the law of 
God is always larger than it looks. 





An Appeal 


This month of September, 1905, is the closing 
month of the fiscal year of the American Missionary 
Association. This earnest appeal is made to the 
churches, Sunday schools and other organizations 
and to individuals, calling attention to the great 
need and limited time to meet this need. Fifty-five 
thousand dollars are necessary to enable the asso- 
ciation to meet the obligations due on this fiscal year 
and not to increase its debt. 

The Christian and patriotic work of this associa- 
tion in the support of schools and churches for both 
races in the South, for Indians in the West, for 
Chinese and Japanese on the Pacific coast, and for 
the Asiatics and natives in Hawaii and for the people 
of Porto Rico, has been carried forward during the 
year with encouraging results. The necessity upon 
the treasury of the association is very great. We 
trust that the friends of this important work wil] 
respond as promptly and generously as possible to 
this appeal. 
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Remittances can be made to H. W. Hubbard, 
Treasurer, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York; or, if 
more convenient, to Rev. G. H. Gutterson, District 
Secretary, 615 Congregational House, Boston; or 
Rev. W. L. Tenney, D. D., District Secretary, 153 
La Salle Street, Chicago. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 





The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


H.S. Denny, Jacksonville, Fla................ $5.00 
D. M. Collins, Pittsfield, Mass................. 5.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
A Wrlene, AnGOvee, MAG. a on cc .cccsesscececcce .50 





Carleton College, Northfield, Minn., opened 
with an address from Governor Johnson. The 
year begins with the largest Freshman class 
and the largest total enrollment on record. 
Few faculty changes take place. The only 
new member of the faculty is Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, in the chair of philosophy. Work 
upon the new science building is progressing 
rapidly. 











Ecclesiastical Garments 


We call the attention of Clergymen in Boston and New England 


to our exhaustive lines of garments adapted to their uses. 


These gar- 


ments are ready for immediate wear or we make them to order should 
custom apparel be required.® Especially selected fabrics, together with 
reasonable prices, coupled with our complimentary discount to clergy- 
men of ten per cent., should no doubt be an attractive inducement. 

It will be seen from our illustration that we are thoroughly familiar 
with the established styles of all denominations. 


_ A.SHUMAN 
& CO. | 


BOSTON 
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FOR DEVOTION, CONSULTATION, FELLOWSHIP 


** For where two or three are gathered to- } 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 


of them.” 








(T pie for Oct. 1-7) 





Salvation Freeing the Hands for Service. Learning that there is a sentiment 
Phil. 3: }-15; John 33: 4-20. “ 5 . 
am 
Assurance of faith asa motice. Getting rid ong ee portion of the people in this 
of self consciousness. Hyfective humility. community against the sale of bottled 
The efficient helper must be free. How . . 
shall I help others when I myself am in need liquors In our Grocery Department, and 
of help? Everywhere the thought of self gets as the HENRY SIEGEL CO., is aiming 
in the way and service is hindered, as with ; : 
Moses at the Bush, by self-consciousness and to be the Shopping Headquarters of all 
cowardly self distrust. Or else, as in the par- the people, and wishing to offend none, 
able when the son said, ‘‘I go,” and went h f, 
not, the first impulse to obedience soon gives therelore— 
place to easy self-indulgence. The seed upon : : 
the shallow ground, soon up, soon withered, Mr. Henry Siegel, President, begs to 
brings no fruit to perfection. announce that we have decided to dis- 
What, then, is salvation, that it can turn the continue the sale of Wines and Liquors. 
Moses of the great refusal into the fearless This Establishment desires to merit the 
leader of the people before the king and in the : : i 
forty years of travel in the wilderness? From good will of all the buying public, and 
what does Christ make us free that we may - 
become his fellow-servants of the men he came caters to its patronage, hence we take 
tosave? For to this end, we may be sure, men this action rather than antagonize a single 
have been saved, that they may become Christ- er 
like in service as they are sharers of Christ’s person. 


life. For Christlike life has no more natural 


form of self expression than this shared work . 
of Christ. 
Henry Siegel Co. 


The confidence of the child in his father—is 
that no aid to service? But that assurance of : 
faith is salvation. With this the child begins Washington and Essex Streets, Boston 
to be, for his own consciousness, achild. And 
seeking for expression of that confidence he 
finds it in service to his brethren. Theservice 
of men by one who doubts whether God cares 
enough for them to love them must ever bea 

















Continued on page 459. 






















ONE of the big- 

gest crops the 

vs" West ever knew 

is being harvest- 

ed along the lines of 

the Chicago & North- 
Western Railway. 

The fertile fields of Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Northern Michigan, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota are supplying 
grain, dairy products, and live stock 
enough for the whole world. 


Ghe Land of Plenty 


TO 


CALIFORNIA 


EVERY DAY 


from Sept. 15 until 
Oct. 31, 1905, colonist 
rates to all principal 
points in that state 






























via 


Prices are good, and there is work for all; towns and cities 
UNION PACIFIC are growing, the price of land is advancing; work is abundant, 


pr and poverty is unknown. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC Wen are Wanted 


FROM The Chicago and North-Western Railway's Industrial Bureau has on 


record 50 live Western towns that need general merchandise stores; 12 new 

Chicago $33 00 banks are called for, and there are openings for a score of lumber dealers, 
. 

St. Louis $30.00 


hardware stores, produce buyers, implement dealers, hotels, drug stores, 
Write for details. 

Shert Line Fast Time 

Smooth Koadbed 














creameries, and canneries. 







Homeseekers’ Excursion tickets one fare plus $2.00, every Tuesday, to 
lowa, Minnesota, North and South Dakota (East of Missouri River), and on 
Ist and 3d Tuesday of each month to Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Nebraska, Wyoming, and the 
Black Hills. Correspondingly low rates from all 
points. 








Tourist Sleeping Cars a Specialty 







Inquire of TICKETS VIA THIS 


AGENTS SELL 
Booklets and maps describing crops, lands, railway rates and 
schedules, and ies for h ee on 












E.L. LOMAX,C.P. & T.A., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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SiHes rials 


HAND PAINTED 
True Art 


True to Nature 


The beautiful full rigged 

ship 

“Christopher Solar,” 
of the noted 


Morrison Collection, 


with its beautiful white 
hull against soft sea 
tints, makes a panel 
(24x6) that fills you 
with delight always. 

Sent, ready to frame, to 
any address on receipt of 
$1.00. 

Send 10 ets. for our art 
catalogue. 

Sample colored prints 
of many of our collection 
sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


LAMSON STUDIO 


92 Temple St. 
PORTLAND, ME. 














No. 7110. 








THe secret of our success in making 

clothes to order by mail is the 
careful personal attention we give 
every detail, no matter how large or 
how small the order. 


{ Nothing would please us more than to let you 
foliow your order from the fabric rooms, through 
the cutting and tailoring rooms to the final in- 
sp°ction department. 

| You would be surprised to see how carefully 
the eye of the expert not only watches every 
little detail of his department, but scans the 
work already done, making mistakes or care- 
less work impossible. 

{ It is the careful attention to these small things 
that has much to do with giving the finished gar- 
ment that ‘‘ tailor- made air’’—that indefinable 
something called ‘“ style.”” With style you get 
also the perfection of fit and reliable materials. 


We Guarantee to Fit You 
or Refund Your Money. 


Fall and Winter 
Suits, 
$6 to $25. 


We keep nothing 
ready-made but 
make every gar- 
ment to order. 
{ Our Style Book j1- 
lustrates over 150 of 
the latest New York 
fashions. 


Visiting Costumes, 
$6.00 to $20 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
$7.50 to $25 
Separate Skirts, 
$3.50 to $12 
Rain Coats, 
$9.75 to $20 
Jackets and Coats, 
$5.75 to $25 


We prepay express charges to any part of the U. S. 
We Send FREE - sey part of the United 


tates our new Fall ana 
Winter Style Book, showing the latest New 
York Fashious, a large assortment of Samples of 
the Newest Materials, ani simple directions 
for taking measurements correctly. 

Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit, 
skirt, cloak or rain coat, and about the colors you 
desire, and we will send a full line of exactly what 
you wish. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Established 
Only 19 years 





No Agents 
or Branches 











For all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pub- 
lished, send to the Congregational Bedkstore at 
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hesitating and a troubled service. But when 
one knows that his every wish and thought of 
love is in the deepest accordance with the feel- 
ing of his own Father’s heart, the man’s heart 
becomes free from bitterness, the man’s hands 
are free for work. 





So, too, salvation is deliverance from over- 
estimate of self and the self-consciousness that 
is its sure result. Self is ever getting in our 
way, a8 a man’s own shadow darkens his path 
when he turns his back upon the sun. Have 
we not known preachers whese curse it was 
that they never could forget themselves? 
Have we not seen men who went about their 
work, even of kindness, in a fog of self-es- 
teem? But the saved man has turned his eyes 
away from self. He has turned his face to 
the sun and his shadow is behind him. In 
the nobler -self-forgetfalness of the new love 
of Christ he is free to serve and ready for 
God’s using. 


This is the effective humility which Christ 
exemplified when he washed the feet of the 
disciples, and which he urged upon them as 
the law of life. It is no mere self-deprecia- 
tion—in fact, it has little thought to give to 
self, because it is taken up into the higher 
air of God’s presence and seeks to think his 
thoughts that it may share his work. And 
this, in another aspect, is salvation. 





Is not salvation also—and all these thoughts 
are linked together—relief from all anxiety? 
If I may leave my cares with God, are not 
my hands made free? If Christ has made 
himself responsible for my future, has he not 
thereby set my powers at liberty for an un- 
hampered service? If I,a sinner, have ceased 
to love sin, am I not thereby fitted to sympa- 
thize with sinners? So at every point Christ 
has made us free—free to be like himself, and 
that is free tos serve. 


We are not going to solve the labor question 
by gathering men into mighty armies and set- 
ting them to fighting one another; that is 
simply madness. Brutes and savages know 
no better than to fight; for men, for men of 
the twentieth century after Christ, it is not 
only wicked, it is absurd. The time is near 
when these industrial wars will appear to be 
as senseless, as monstrous, as the wager of 
battle and the ordeal by which disputes were 
settled in the Dark Ages.— Dr. Gladden. 











csiove ANNUAL 


Autumnal ° 
Excursion 


THURSDAY, OCT. 12, 1905. 


A Special Fast Express on the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


leaves the South Station at 8.30 A. M., passing 
through the most beautiful and prosperous sec- 
tion of Massachusetts to ALBANY, through the 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, thence by either 
night boat down the beautiful 


HISTORIC HUDSON RIVER, 


Passing the Catskills, West Point, Pough- 
keepsie Bridge and the Palisades, arriving in 


NEW YORK CITY 


at 6 A.M. or 6 P.M, Friday, October 13, de- 
pending on whether you take the night boat 
October 12, or the day boat, October 13. 
Thence, 


PALATIAL FALL RIVER STEAMERS, 


to Boston, arriving at 7 either Saturday 
or Sunday. 
$5. 


ay or 


A. M., 


578 Miles by Rail and Steamer. 
For descriptive leatiet giving complete details, 
call.on nearestticket agent, or address 


A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 





Boston or Chicago. ¥ 





















% 
Does Interest You? 


If so, it will be to your advantage to write at 
once for particulars of the non-speculative in- 
vestment offered by the 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


Let us show you the testimony of our patrons, 
prominent clergymen, professional and busi- 
ness men all over the country, some doubtless 
in your locality, to whom we are privileged to 
refer to you 

On Your 


*pay 5% Per Year Sivices 


which bear earnings for every day in our care. 
Your money is always subject to yeur — 
if required for other purposes. START N 
Earnings begin as soon as your money is ~ 
ceived, and are mailed you by check semi- 
annually, or compounded, if desired. 


Our Patrons are Protected 
by assets amounting to almost two million 
dollars. Our loans are made upon the best 
class of New York and Suburban Real Estate 
—to home-buyers who pay us interest and 
— of the principal each month, which is in 
rn re-invested. 

Our business, established 12 years. is con- 
ducted under NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISION, by whom it is regularly exam- 

ined. Write for full particu- 
lars and letters of endorse- 








AST, ment. Ask for Booklet B. 
g Assets : : - $1,750,000 
~*~ Surplus and Profits $150,000 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 
12 Times Building, 
Broadway, New York City 


ee 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One-Hundred-and-Third Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1905. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
S8 =. in ma and Trust Companies.... 
Sr ere 
United | States Bonds. 
State and =" Bonds.. 
Railroad Bo! 











81,700.00 






































g 1,097,079.54 
Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages 1,708.50 
ae $19,417,329.53 
LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital -. BB, 5 00 
Reserve Pn pa Fund.. -. 7,310,6 00 
Unpaid Losse: 976,171.49 
Unpaid Re-Inguraice, and other claims 779,27 +44 1 

Reserve for TAxeS.......0cc.ccccecsvees 75; 
OG Bias ccccnddsccvccavecevisevesesc 7,376,8 4 
$19,417,829 53 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders $10,376,321.23 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-President. 
FREDERIU C. BUSWELL, Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAR M. BURTIS, 8 


WILLIAM H. CHEN 
CLARENC CE A. LUDL LUM ass Vardar 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t derary 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued after 30 years. 

Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
willnet you six per cent and there is no better security 
on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 

Write to-day for the New Message. 








Lawrence, Kansas. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 

% your money, in amounts of $100 and 

7% 'O upwards. Business established iv 1870. 

I offer a seven per cent. PREFERRED STOCK 

and recommend it as a safe and very desirable in- 

vestment, free from risk, and well suited to the con- 
servative investor. Special circular on request. 


GEORGE G. KELLOGG, svn; mass: 


BOSTON, MAS: Mass. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen. 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter 

Congregational Handbook did for those of pe 
five years ago. The icles 5 anaes of sthe 


churches are carefully described reasons 
erefor. dise are,pare Ho forth. It - the in- 


rsement of some 0: Sng ‘abl lest pe 8, editors 
and administrators, who have given the suthor valu- 
able aid in its preparati on. 





The Pilgrim Press 





14 Beacon St., Boston 








Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 


ALLEN, GARRETT L., Plymowtth Ch., Belmont, 
Mass., to W. Stewartstown, N. H. Accepts for 
one year. 

ANDERSON, FRANK H., Durand, Wis., to Newell, 
Io. Accepts. 

CuRTISss, GEO., formerly of Wethersfield Ave. Ch., 
Hartford, Ct., has become associate pastor with 
Rev. Herbert K. Job at Kent. Ct., preaching on 
alternate Sundays with Mr. Job, and in many 
ways enabling the latter to devote more time to 
his work as naturalist and author. 

DETLING, WM.C., Ashburnham, Mass., formerly of 
Glenville, O., to Sylvania. Accepts, and is at work. 

Fox, PAuL, Marietta Coll., and pastor of Second 
Cb., Marietta, Lawrence Ch., Moss Run, Little 
Muskingum and Stanleyville, 0, to second term 
as pastor of Mizpah Polish Chapel, Cleveland. 
Accepts. 

GLEASON, CHAS. A., West Point, Neb., to Fairmont. 
Accepts. 

GRAY, Wo. J., Pacific Ch., St. Paul, Mion., to Olivet 
Ch. Accepts. 

HANEY, R.5S., to Second Ch., Moline, Ill. Accepts. 

HENSHAW, THOS. D., Troy and Parkman, O., to 
Lansford, Pa. Accepts, and is at work. 

HoM!, JOHN, to Finnish Chs., Ashtabula and Con- 
neaut, O. Accepts. 

Hyswop, JAs., Charlevoix, Mich., to St. 
Accepts. 

JENKINS, DAvip T., to remain permanently at 
Bethany Ch., St Paul, Minn., where he has 
served a year. Accepts. He has been given a 
two months’ vacation, which he will spend in 
England 

JONES, JAY J, Hobart, Okl., to Salem, Io. Accepts. 

JONES, TREVOR C., Morenci, Mich., to Lake Odessa. 
Accepts. 

KELLOGG, ROYAL J., Mantorville, Minn., accepts 
eall to Dickinson, N. D. 

KOZIELEK, PAUL, Mizpah Polish Chapel, Cleve- 
land, O , to Polish Chapel, Detroit, Mich., to suc- 
ceed the late John Lewis. Accepts. 

LOVELL, CHAS. N., Southwick, Mass., to Manches- 


I 


Johns. 


ter, Ct. Accepts. 
MATHES, GEO. F., Perris, Cal., to Escondido. Ac- 
cepts. 


MENZ!I, ERNEST U., Nelson, O., to Richfield. Ac- 
cepts, and is at work. 

PLATT, DwiGur H., Smith Center, Kan., to Alma, 
Neb. Accepts. 

REED, ARTHUR T., Madison, Wis., to Pilgrim Ch, 
same city. Accepts, and is at work. 

REES, LUTHER, Millard Ave. Ch., Chicago, III., to 
Paris, Tex. 

Rick, ALBERT R., Sedgwick St. Ch., Chicago, Ill, 
to Peshtigo, Wis. Declines 

SARGENT, JAS. B., Lisbon, N. H., to Northfield, Vt. 
Aecepts. 

SHAEFFER, GRANT L., West End Ch., Bridgeport, 
Ct , accepts call to Barton Landing, Vt. 

SKENTLEBURY, WM. H., Lake Odessa, Mich., to 
Watervliet and Coloma. Accepts. 

SWARTZ, HERMAN F.,, to give full time to pastorate 
of East Ch., E. Cleveland, O , having heretofore 
shared his services with the Cong City Miss. Soc. 
Accepts. 

TuomMAs, CHAS. M., Brunswick, Neb, to Loomis 
and Eustis. Accepts. 

TRE FETHREN, EUGENE B., Ipswich, S. D., to 

Waubay. Accepts. 

VAN Eps, FRANK 8., Chicago, Ill., to become asso- 
ciate pastor of Pilgrim Ch., New York, N. Y. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

WARD, FRANK G., Emporia, Kan., to Plymouth Ch., 
Lansing, Mich. 

YoutTz, HERBERT A., acting professor in Chicago 
Sem., to chair of systematic theology, Congrega- 
tional Coll , Montreal, Can. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DUNCKLEEF, MAURICE J., o. First Ch., Haverhill, 
N. H., Aug. 29. Sermon, Prof. J. W. Platner, 
D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. A. P. Watson, 
C. F. Robinson, W. C. Prentiss, A. J. Bailey and 
Dr. C. H. Merrill. 

RICHARDS, JAS A.,i United Ch., Newport, R. I, 
Sept. 20. Sermon, Pres. ©. C. Hall, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. H. Lyon, T. N. Owen, J. E. 
McConnell, F. J. Goodwin, J. J. Woolley and 





ANDERSON, FRANK H., Durand, Wis. 

Fox, PAUL, Lawrence, Little Muskingum, Mari- 
HALL, RANSOM B., Hiteman, Io. 1 
HENSHAW, THOS. D., Troy and Parkman, O, 
HIGGINBOTHAM, JAS. K., Cumberland Gap, Tenn. 
Hock, ALVIN 8., Parkersburg, Io. 

Hys Lop, JAs., Charlevoix, Mich. 

KELLOGG, RoyAL J., Mantorville, Minn. 
KOZIELEK, PAUL, Mizpah Polish Chapel, Cleve- 
LOVELL, CHAS N., Southwick, Mass. 


MORGAN, JOHN W., Ceredo, W. Va. 
NEWMAN, STEPHEN M., First Ch., Washington, 


SARGENT, JAS B., Lisbon, N. H. 
SHAEFFER, GRANT L., West Eod Ch., Bridgeport, 


SWARTZ, HERMAN F., as superintendent of Cleve- 


SARGENT, JAS. B., Lisbon, N. H., Sept. 25. 
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Resignations 


JY KE, THOs., Aten and Crofton, Neb. 

etta Second and Stanleyville, ©., to return to 
Mizpah Polish Chapel, Cleveland. 

after five years’ pastorate. 


Takes an appointment under the A. M. A. in 


Pleasant Hill Acad. 


land, O. 


D. C., after 20 years’ service, to take effect next 
spripg. 


Ct. 
land, O., Cong. City Miss. Soe. 
Dismissions 


PATTON, MYRON O., Second Ch., Palmer, Mass., 
Sept. 19. 





Stated Supplies 
FISHER, LUCIEN C., Oberlin Sem., at Union Ch. 
Painesville, O. 
Licensed to Preach 


HALL, FRED L, by Frontier County Ass’n, Neb., 
Sept. 16. 


’ 


Personals 
HARLOW, Rvurvs K., is supplying the Congrega- | 
tional Ch, Stafford Springs, Ct., until a pastor | 
is secured. 
HARRIS, Rop’t N., at a farewell reception at 
Welsh Hill, Pa, where he is closing a pastorate 


Continued on page 461. 
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doesn’t go through the 

man who is wearing 

Wright’s Health Underwear. 

His face and hands may be cold but 

his body will be comfortable— yes 
warm for 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


is made on the loop-fleece principle. It ab- 
sorbs and evaporates perspiration quickly, 
keeps the skin dry and healthy, so the body 
is always at normal temperature—result nc 
chills or colds. 

Although so much better 
Wright’s costs no more 
than other underwear. 
Ask for it at dealers. Write 
for booklet—it’s FREK. 

Wright’s Health Underwear Co., 
75 Franklin St., New York. 


WHY JOIN THE CHURCH 
A short, cheery, convincing statement of the 
reasons why a Christian should ally himself 
with the church, by Grace Duffield Goodwin. 
Ready now for distribution. Single copies 
2 ets.; 100 copies $1.00, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON Chicago 


New York 








RUSSIA AND ITS CRISIS 


By PAUL MILYOUKOV 


Formerly Professor of History in the Universities 
of Moscow and Sofia. 


The most authoritative and accurate account 
of Russian past development and present coudi- 
tions available in English. The author is a 
representative of the tiberal party known as 
the “Ivtellectuals,” and his activity in the 
cause uf freedom has already earned him cal- 
umpy, imprisonment and exile 


The Chicago Evening Post says: “It is invaluable 
to the reader who would have an intelligent stand- 
int for his observation of the course of events in 
Russia,... and is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to the reputable literature of the subject.” 


602 pp.; 8vo, cloth; -net $3.00, postpaid $3.20 





JUST ISSUED 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF INTERPRETED 
BY CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 


By CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 
President of Union Theological Seminary, New York 


This interesting volume contains the ‘ Bar- 
rows Lectures” delivered by Presideut Hall 
iu the leading cities of India and Japan, in 
connection with the lectureship founded by 
Mrs. Caroline E.-Ha-Kell. 


In these days, when the momentous events in the 
Far Kast have quickened an interest in ajl ings 
Oriental. this thoughtful and earnest work should 
be welcomed by every one wao desires to go below 
the surface for an a of the message from 
tne mysterious Kast for which ail are waiting. 


300 pp.; 8vo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 





TO BE ISSUED 


GENERAL SOCIOL 


NOVEMBER 1st 


OG By PROFESSOR ALBION W.SMALL 
753 pp.: 8vo, cloth; net $4.00 








ADDRESS DEPARTMENT 5 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











style. Prices m 


WEDDIN 


INVITATIONS 


and calling cards, elegantly engraved; club 
and society writing papers, dies cut and 
paper stamped. Our work has an inter- 
national reputation for correct form and 


ost reasonable. Samples on request. Address: 


Mermod, Jaccard & King Jewelry Co., 401 B’way, St. Louis—-400 5th Ave., New York 





DDD 





your Health and STRENGTH with 
JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


a pleasant, potent, and permanent Invigorator for WOMEN, 
CHILDREN, and MEN. 


—Get it from your Druggist. 





HURCH 


ARPETS 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 
Be) 


WASHINCTON ST 
PRICES. OPP. BOYLSTON ST 


& Sons Co., 


UPHOLSTERY. 
BOSTON. 
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(Continued from page 460.) 


of nearly five years, was presented with a roll of 
bills by the people of Elkdale, where he had held 
services from time to time. He is to pursue grad- 
uate study at Yale. 


Anniversaries 


CAMDEN, ME., Rev. L. D. Evans. Centennial cele- 
brated Sept. 11, with historical address by the 
pastor. Sept. 13 came a reception and banquet, 
with address by Dr. Smith Baker. 

HAMILTON, MAss —Eleventh of the pastorate of 
Rev. J. G. Nichols, celebrated Sept. 10. 

TALLMADGE, O., Rev. P. D. Dodge. Eightieth of 


dedication of church building, oldest but one in 
the state now used for house of worship, ccle- 
brated Sept. 10, with interesting historical sketch 
by the pastor. The building was modeled after 
the Connecticut style and constructed by home 
talent, largely from materials near at hand. All 
the subscriptions were payable in goods or labor. 


Material Gain 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT., Rev. J. T. Stocking, retiring 
* pastor. House of worship, repaired at cost of 
$2,200, rededicated Sept. 10. Improvements in- 
clude fresh paint, new carpets and additional 
lights, audience-room refrescoed and system of 
ventilation installed with electric fan in loft. 
These gifts were received from individuals: Four 
collection plates, a kneeling stool, two deacons’ 
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chairs and a Bible. During repairs the people 
accepted the hospitality of the Baptists and Uni- 
versalists. The church tendered a farewell re~- 
ception to Mr. and Mrs. Stocking. 

OXFORD, Mass., Rev. C. M. Carpenter. Chureb 
building, renovated after fire six months ago, re- 
opened Sept. 21, with concert to dedicate new 
$1,600 organ. It was the gift of Orrin F. Joslin 
in memory of his wife, Helen Field Joslin. 
J. Vernon Butler of Worcester was organist. Im- 
provements include electric lights and new car- 
pets. 

PULASKI, N. Y., Rev J. B. Felt. $200 addition to 
parsonage. Interior of church edifice renovated 
during vacation. Damage to spire, caused by 
lightning, repaired. Church membership (130) 
represented in college by six young women and 
two young men. 


— 
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A Country Girl 
Can Dress Just as 
\ Smart as a City Girl 


With no “home-made” air 
about her clothes, either, 
if she reads the page 


“The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes” 


in every number of THE LapiEs’ HOME 
Thousands of girls dress by this 
page, and look chic and smart at the small- 
The page isn't “Up in the air’; it 
is practical and tells a girl exactly how — 
and with a pattern for every blouse or skirt. 
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color covers; ev 


The Last Chance to Get 
The Ladies’ Home Journal for $1.00 


On October 2 the magazine goes up in price; 8 extra pages 
will be added; new departments will be started; new four- 
erything new and better. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 
Flatbush Union Services 


An interesting series of union services, last- 
ing from June 18 to Sept. 10, has closed in the 
heart of Flatbush’s best section. The Presby- 
terian and St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal 
Churches met for the firat seven Sundays in 
our Congregational edifice, and the three 
congregations worshiped in the Presbyterian 
building the last six Sundays, all Sunday serv- 
ices thus being central. Sunday school and 
midweek meetings were held on the home 
premises of each church. Each pastor was in 
charge of the united parish for a third of the 
time. Dr. Marvin of the Presbyterian Church 
was formerly at our Asbury Park Church. 
The summer union has been unusually bene- 
ficial, making these three strong churches 
much better acquainted with each other and 
minimizing the strong competitive features 
that have marked the work of so many new 
church organizations in this new part of Brook- 
lyn, some of which have given opportunity to 
the skeptic, who has gladly sought an excuse 
for non-churehgoing. The suggestion of the 
union services came from Rey. C. T. Chase 
(Congregational), whose people have been much 
gratified at the success of the experiment. 
The men of the Congregational church have 
been recently organized as a club. Its initial 
membership, forty, is likely to double this fall. 
The men’s work in this church has always 
been a considerable factor. 


Encouraging Work for Men 


Rev. Thomas Houston, the blind evangelist, 
and Rev. Dubois Loux have held some re- 
markable meetings for men in such places as 
the shops of the Western Electric Company, 
and report a wonderful interest among them. 
On one occasion a hundred men came forward 
to receive copies of the New Testament. 
Numbers of Roman Catholics have asked 
questions and sought advice. One ex-priest 
followed Mr. Houston to a street car, so eager 
was he for further explanations of the Protes- 
tant interpretation of certain passages. Cases 





GET POWER | 


The Supply Comes From Food. 


if we get power from food, why not strive 
to get all the power we can? That is only 
possible by use of skillfully selected food that 
exactly fits the requirements of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire, and a poor fire 
is not a good steam producer. 

‘* From not knowing how to select the right 
food to fit my needs, I suffered grievously for 
along time from stomach troubles,’”’ writes a 
lady from a little town in Missouri. 

‘*It seemed as if I would never be able to 
find out the sort of food that was best for me. 
Hardly anything that I could eat would stay 
on my stomach. Every attempt gave me heart- 
burn and filled my stomach with gas. I got 
thinner and thinner, until I literally became 
a living skeleton and in time was compelled to 
keep to my bed. 

‘A few months ago | was persuaded to try 
Grape-Nuts food, and it had such good effect 
from the very beginning that I have kept up 
its use ever since. I was surprised at the ease | 
with which I digested it. It proved to be just 
what I needed. All my unpleasant symptoms, 
the heartburn, the inflated feeling which gave 
me so much pain disappeared. My weight 
gradually increased from 98 to 116 pounds, my 
figure rounded out, my strength came back, 
and I am now able to do my housework and 
enjoy it. The Grape Nuts food did it.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

A ten days’ trial will show any one some 
facts about food. 

‘* There’s a reason.”’ 





} 
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of striking conversions have occurred almost 
daily in this district. Mr. Houston says that 
his meetings with working men are the most 
encouraging feature in his evangelistic career. 


Unpublished Testimonies 


To sit in one of the Monday rallies at the 
hall of the Bible Teachers’ Training School 
and hear for two hours an unbroken suc- 
cession of concise testimonies from workers 
in all parts of the city as to crowded meet- 
ings, peculiar incidents, striking conversa- 
tions, etc., is to feel convinced that a great 


deal of earnest and lasting work is being ac-. 


complished unheralded in the public press. 
In such centers as Catherine Slip, Hell’s 
Kitchen, the Italian tents, Fort George and 
Wall Street meetings, the work will continue 
until much colder weather sets in, on account 
of continued interest and surprising attend- 
ance. Most of the tents reported last week 
that, despite the opening of many churches, 
there was no diminution of their audiences. 
In some sections where people want the tent 
work to go on, that would defeat the end in 
view; therefore, the general evangelistic com- 
mittee will seek to induce churches and pas- 
tors to carry on series of special services where 
feasible, and so conserve the results of the 
open-air work. The proposition now is to 
lay foundations for a work next summer that 
will secure the support of fifty to a hundred 
tents as centers of undenominational open-air 
work. 


Three Big Rallies 


The work among the children has been won- 
derfully developed and presents a large and 
weighty opportunity for next season. Some 
of the roughest boys and girls have been 
changed in demeanor by the musical work 
and the alphabet of texts taught them. A 
large rally was held on Saturday, Sept. 16, at 
the Calvary Baptist Church, delegations of 
children coming from all the centers. Dr. 
A. F. Schauffler made a characteristic ad- 
dress. The next night, Sunday, all the tents 
made special efforts, many city pastors aiding, 
and all the workers being out in foree. On 
Monday night the last big rally of the work- 
ers and friends of the season’s campaign was 
held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 


_a representative from each delegation making 


a report. Dr. James B. Ely has efficiently 
dirested his large force of workers all sum- 
mer, and looks for more permanent results 
next season, when the organization will be 
more thorough and its resources greater. 


Improvements at Pilgrim Church, Harlem 


During the vacation term the oldest Congre- 
gational church but one in Manhattan has been 
thoroughly renovated and improved. A fine 
new window has been placed in the front of 
the building, its colors in rich harmony with 
the brown tints of the interior. The choir 
gallery has been enlarged to twice its former 
capacity, and a chorus will be added to the 
quartet choir. The edifice was reopened Sept. 
10, Mr. Lynch preaching to unusually large 
audiences compared with a year ago. Rev. 
Frank S. Van Eps, recently of Chicago, has be- 
gun work as associate pastor and will devote 
his first energies to the building up of the 
Sunday school. Mr. Van Eps; is a man of 
mature experience, with much quiet reserve 
power. He will prove a welcome re enforce- 
ment in the church’s difficult field. 

SYDNEY. 

Bishop Oldham of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church lecturing in Madras, India, recently 
on the United States and Its Mission in the 
Philippines, while commending the aims of 
our Government, expressed the opinion that 
it was going too fast in its promises of self- 
government. ‘‘The institutions of freedom 
are not to be learned in six years—and I am 
not sure that the Philippine experiment will 
not prove a splendid exhibition of how not to 
do it.” 





Quickly Cured 
at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure —Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 
cure if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is danger- 
ous, cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to be 
cured—painless, safe and in the privacy 
of your own home—it is Pyramid Pile 
Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will ae you instant relief, show you 
the harmless, painless nature of this great 
remedy and start you well on the way 
toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, and often one 
box cures. 

If the druggist tries to sell you some- 
thing just as good, itis because he makes 
more money on the substitute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and continues 
rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work 
and be reef and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 3360 Pyramid Building, 
Marshall, Mich., and receive free by re- 
turn mail the trial package in a plain 
wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the 
privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
for a free package. 


Write today 





Individual Communion 
Cups 
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Why permit a custom at the Communion table 
which you would not tolerate in your own home ? 
Adopted by every denomination and eminently 
satisfactory. We were pioneers with this idea and 
our outfit is to-day used by the 


Largest List of Churches 
having the individual system. Let us send you the 
listand Free k showing styles and prices. 
We Offer a Trial Outfit Free to Your Church 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 34 St , Rochester, N.Y. 

















CHURCH BELLS onc'reats 
Best Superior Copperand Tin Get our price 


WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, M«. 









YMYER UNLIKE OTHER SELLS 
CHURCH Sun Les Fae 
HMI: 1.8. Foundry Co, Clnclnna a 


to Cincinnati Bell 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. Ae Send for 
Satalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


MENEELY & CO 
CHIMES 


+H. BELLS 
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Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK’ PHILADELPHIA 
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Main Office & Works eS =. 
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Roundabout Rhode Island 


A NEW COMER IN NEWPORT 


Newport arrayed herself in her grayest to wel- 
come the council which met to install James Austin 
Richards over her historic church Sept. 20. How- 
ever, that glorious interior by La Farge shone with 
such splendor of color that the sweep of wet outside 
was soon forgotten. The candidate charmed the 
brethren by his winning personality and by a paper 
in which the old and the new were so deftly blended 
that the moment the council was by itself Rhode 
Island’s stanchest supporter of the traditions was 





REV. J. 


A. RICHARDS 


on his feet jubilant over its conservatism, to be at 
once followed by her raciest radical in a pon of 
rapture over its learned liberalism. The truth is, 
that Mr. Richards voiced his convictions and left 
his doubts to take care of themselves. 

Coming from the Andover family famous in min- 
isterial and missionary annals, the young man has 
breathed the rarefied and theological air of Zion’s 
Hill from infancy. Having passed through Phillips, 
Harvard and Union ih turn, he reaches this—his 
first charge—after a year’s service as assistant 
pastor in Bedford Park Presbyterian Church, New 
York. The main address of the evening was by 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, who gave a masterly 
presentation of the reasonableness of faith, seeking 
after the most spiritual conception of belief in and 
correspondence with God. 


READY FOR WORK 


The advent of Mr. Richards in Newport mans 
nearly the last vacant pulpit of the state, a rare 
condition in a conference which can only boast of 
eight clergymen with a pastorate of ten years’ dura- 
tion. There was a goodly turnout at the installa- 
tion, but the clever tongue of Buxton was sadly 


AT THE PARSONAGE 


Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 





‘Wife and I had a serious time of it while 
we were coffee drinkers. 

**She had gastritis, headaches, belching and 
would have periods of sickness, while I se- 
cured a daily headache that became chronic. 

**We naturally sought relief by drugs and 
without avail, for it is now plain enough that 
no drug will cure the diseases another drug, 
coffee, sets up, particularly so long as the drug 
which causes the trouble is continued. 

‘* Finally we thought we would try leaving 
off coffee and using Postum. I noticed that 
my headaches disappeared like magic and my 
old ‘trembly ’ nervousness left. One day wife 
said, ‘Do you know my gastritis has gone?’ 

**One can hardly realize what Postum has 
done for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others. Wife’s 
father and mother were both coffee drinkers 
and sufferers. Their headaches left entirely 
a short time after they changed the old coffee 
for Postum. I began to inquire among my | 
parishioners, and found, to my astonishment, 
that numbers of them use Postum in place of 
coffee. Many of the ministers who have vis- 
ited our parsonage have become enthusiastic 
champions of Postum.” Name given by 


Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a Reason. 
Read the*little’boék, 

yille,’’ in.each package. 


is ‘Phe Road to Well- 





| place he designated, a place interfering with no 
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missed, as were also the sweet-spirited Pullan and 
the brilliant Nutting. There was a hot discussion 
at the supper table over the comparative merits of 
the mountain breezes of Vermont as against the 
sea winds of New Hampshire and Maine, but all 
were brown and burned alike. Nobody was quite 
so warmly welcomed, however, as Rev. M. L. Will- 
iston of Barrington, who having escaped as by 
miracle from the hideous accident of July 4, which 
threatened permanent disfigurement, reports health 
unimpaired and eyes fast emerging from temporary 
blindness. 

There was an unusual exodus of ministers for 
August, a large percentage of the Providence 
churches having, from one cause and another, been 
closed and the Protestants of Woonsocket, where 
all the churches were kept open by supplies, finding 
it rather difficult to get either legally married or 
decently buried. The fall work opens with an as- 
surance all down the line of promising things to 
come. The spirit of last winter’s campaign for 
evangelism is manifest. Seed left behind already 
begins to sprout toward that world-wide revival 
we all so eagerly await. Tiverton has experienced 
an especial blessing this under the minis- 
trations of Mr. Robert K. Wicks, a student, and 
stands ready to close her pastorless condition of 
two years at the first hint of a consecrated man 
willing to work in her vineyard for a moderate 
salary. 





FALL HOUSE-CLEANING 


But before the incoming of the spirit the Rhode 
Island churches are proving their right to the femi- 
nine pronoun by a thorough course of fall house- 
cleaning. The Free Evangelical of Providence has 
gone to the root of the matter, building herself a 
new church in the heart of the residential section, 
abandoning the old home tothe tyrannical demands 
of commerce. The structure, a pure example of the 
early French renaissance architecture, so much in 
favor among our churches of today, is built of Saco 
pressed bricks with freestone trimmings, seating 
320 in the main auditorium and allowing for 200 
more when the great sliding doors into the Sabbath 
school room are thrown open. A notable feature 
isthe mighty. windows of stained gluss in harmo- 
nious tones. The primary department and the 
women’s societies are housed on the second floor, 
while a modern kitchen and spacious dining-room 
in the basement make comfortably for the social 
life. The bell and organ of the old chureh have 
been carried over to the new, while many of the 
furnishings are the gifts of individual members. 
During the dreary days when the people were 
driven to worship in Lyceum Hall their zeal and 
enthusiasm waned not; so it was an undiminished 
and undivided audience which sat at the dedication 
Sept. 10, blithsomely conscious that every penny of 
the cost had been paid and the church was really 
their very own. Great credit is due the pastor, 
Rev. J. Herbert Yeoman, for his untiring efforts 
and unremitting care in this time of emergencies; 
great credit is also due the church for the fairness 
with which the question of a location was submitted 
to the secretary of the Federation League and the 


other church, was accepted without a mu: mur. 

Barrington has placed in her most conspicuous 
window a beautiful memorial to Mrs. Annie Viall, 
long a devoted daughter of the church, and is now 
toning the whole interior into harmony with the 
color-scheme of that window, an exquisite blending 
of oak-leaf shades. Mr. Leander T. Peck has 
borne the major part of this latter expense, and the 
reintroductory services Oct. 1 are tu be both im- 
pressive and joyful. The “Old Round-Top” of 
Providence has made easy the way of entrance by 
cutting out the ancient twisted stairs of her vesti- 
bule, building plain the path into the sanctuary 
and adding outer doors to shut out the ceaseless 
whirr and whizz of passing electrics. Globe Church 
at Woonsocket has attacked the parsonage as a 
fitting welcome to the returning pastor, painters, 
paperers and plasterers having driven the mistress 
of the manse to the verge of distraction, unti] at 
last the clear shining of the end has wreathed her 
face in smiles. The Young Ladies’ Aid served a 
“banquet for two” at Ballou manse the evening 
of the home returning, waiting at the table of the 
sunburned pastoral tramps in a style worthy of 
Boston and the Touraine. Tiverton Four-Corners 
rejoices in an accumulation of cash and pledges 
sufficient to warrant the erection of its memorial 
chapel to Mrs. Abigail Brown Judson in the near 
future. Mr. John E. Gray, whose interesting work 
among the thousand sailors in Narragansett Bay 
has already been chronicled here, largely aided in 
securing these necessary funds. ! 

Allin all, Rhode Island stands forefronted to the 
future, eager for the service of the coming year, 
convinced that the master will send rich harvestings 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


_ Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not adrug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other ordorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics in tablet 
form, or rather in the form of large, 
— tasting lozenges, the charcoal 

eing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation, 
yet 1 believe I get more and better char- 
coal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges than 
in any of the ordinary charcoal tablets.”’ 


aroid Roofin 


“ 

IT LASTS? — 
If you could see Paroid Roofing you 
would understand Why it lasts. It’s 
the most economical roofing made. 

Send for free Sample. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, Mekers, / s/ab/ished 1817, 
East Waipole, Mass. Chicago, Ills. 
Originators of complete roofing kit in every roll. 


PAGE’S MUCILAGE 


NO gumming to clog neck of bottle— No 




















sediment— will not spotl nor discolor the 

finest papers. Full2oz. bottle retails at 

6c., or sent by mail for l0c.; also hall- 
pints, pints and quarts. 


l“Page’s Photo Paste, 


202. size retails 5e.; by mail. 10c. 


GUESS. 


in THE 
worto 

10z. bottle or tube, 10¢.; by mail, 12c, 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 149 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


MORPHINE and LIQUOR 
Habits Gured. Sanatorium 
Established 1375. Thousands 
having failed elsewhere 


OPIUM® 


have been cured by us. Treatment can be taken at home. 
Write The Or. J. L. Stephens Go., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 


GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
se the Great English Remedy yJ- 


BLAIR’S PILLS) 





Safe, Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1. MAS 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. B 





Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 





among the souls of men before its close. J. C. A. 





Th Pil 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
\] grim 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








STEAMSHIP 
‘BONDS 


TO NET FIVE PER CENT 


We know of no class of 
investment securities that 
has a better reputation 
than First Mortgage Bonds 
on modern steel freight- 
ers on the Great Lakes. 

Our Circular No. 551 
contains full particulars of 
an unusually choice issue. 

Send for it. 


Peabody, Houshteling & Co. 














1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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BAY STATE 


Have you seen the New Plain 


Bay State Range? 


Our New Patent Key Plate Supporting 

Covers will be appreciated by cooks and house- 

ives. With this device you can quickly swing 

m the whole fire-top for broiling purposes 
for putting on fuel. 


Has all the usual ‘‘ Bay State’’ features, such as Oven Rake 
d Oven Shelf Locking Device, Heat Indicator, Our Patent Tea 
Shelf, Gas Attachment, etc. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


55 Portland Street 
Providence, R. I. BOSTON 














E.T. Slattery Co.| 


Are unique in their position to serve 
you in your purchases of High-Class 


Custom and Ready-to-Wear 


Ladies’ Tailored Gowns and 
Wraps, 


Ladies’ Dresses, Blouses, 
Millinery, 
Neckwear and Fine Furs. 


We are importers as well as makers of 
the Finer Grades. 


Exclusive Designs. Reasonable Prices. 


Our five buyers are sent to Europe twice each 
year in order that we may show you 
the latest styles. 


155 Tremont St.,. Boston 











New Publications 





KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 

ROSE 0’ THE RIVER 
A new love story by the author of ‘‘ Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” fall of Mrs. Wiggin’s wit and characteristic humor, and 


dealing with the same kind of village life asin ‘* Rebecca.’”’ With 
ten full-page illustrations in color by George Wright, 12mo, $1.25. 


GEORGE HERBERT’S WORKS 
Edited by George Herbert Palmer 
It is very fitting that Herbert, in whose work the purest poetry 
and the most devoted piety are mingled, should have been treated 
with such fidelity and taste as characterize this incomparable 
edition. With 29 photogravure and half-tone portraits, views 
and facsimiles; 3 volumes, $6.00 net. Postage extra. 


BYRON’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS 
Cambridge Edition. Edited by Paul E. More 
No other single-volume edition contains the results of recent 
Byron study. The text has been scrupulously collated with the 


standard editions. With biographical sketch, portrait, notes 
and complete indexes. Crown-8yo, $3.00. 


ELIZA ORNE WHITE'S 
AN ONLY CHILD 


An absorbing story of the joys and sorrows of a little girl and 
her kitten, and of the provincial life in a country town, by 
the author of ‘When Molly Was Six.”’ Llustrated. Square 
12mo, $1.00. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston and New York 

















